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Lectures. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
IN G’Ss COL LE G 
DIVISION OF ARCHITECTURE. 
In conjunction with the Carpenters’ Company.) 
COURSE of FIGHT LBOTURES, previously announced, on 
GDOR R Iss CLA ASIC er veg te 


$ 'TON, F.S.A., and Mr. 
— RDSON- *will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 16, 
at 7.30 P 


‘Admission free by Ticket. to be obtained from THE SECRETARY, 
King’s College, Strand. 


E. 








Societies. 
MOPERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held . - the UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON on WKDNESDAY and THURSDAY, January 8and 9. 

On JANUARY 8 the Presidential liao will be delivered by 
Dr. R. W. MAC AN, Master of University College, Oxford, at noon, and 
an Address on te apace’ by Sir HUBERT JERNINGHAM, 
K.C.M.G., at 4.30 ¥ 

On JANUARY 9, at noon, M. Spiga mee (Maitre de prey ye 
de lan a < littérature a. la Sorbonne) will give an Addres: 
on ELQUES AS 8 DE L'EVULUTION MORALE DE LA 
FRA iCE C ONTEMPORAIRE” 


Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Works by the late Sir L. ALMA: TADEMA, R.A. U.M. 
Open from 9 a mu. to5 Admission la. 
Catalogue, 1s. ya Ticket, 





RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBIT ION SOCIETY. 
, E 


Admission 1s. 


GROSV ENOR GALLERY, 514, NEW BOND STREET. 








Gdurational. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KiNe’s COLLEG 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, 
B. ofessor of Education (Head <b the Department). 
Psychology—W. BROWN, M.A., Lecture 

The Course, which 4 my Practical Work in Secondary Schools, 

year, beginning in OCTOBER or 
. It is suitable for those who are preparing to take the 
Teachers’ Diploma of the University of London. 

The fee is 201. for the year if paid in misaaee, or Eight Guineas per 
Term (Three Terms in the year). TWO SCHULARSHIDPS of 201. each 
for One Year, tenable from October 1, 1913, are offered to suitable 
(Men) who are Graduates of a British University. 


E. 


extends over one academical 
JANUA 











Provident Institutions. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by en and obtain the right to 


participate in the following advan’ 
FIRST. F Freedom from Sant in in rey of adversity as long as need 


a 
SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH A Cottage in the Country (Abbots langiey. partion’: 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
IFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed 
cuit cies All these are available not ig Members only, but also ior 
ba rane or widows and young childre: 
TH. The payment of the cutecriptions confers an absolute 
ent t os cos benefits in all cases of need ‘ . 
‘or further information 1 apply to THE SECRETARY, Stationers 
Hall Court, Ludgate Hil!, " 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0003. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. MP. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lap. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
aa ll ae y and Temporary Assistance to principals and 

aged as vendors of ey 

Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon emo of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of cone — in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

Ae S.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

the Women 201. per annum each. 

re “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
i ors. 

“Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
onsen, 201., and was 7 subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died _ pril 6, = pont was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum an active and leading yo 
throughout the whole period of | hy agitation for the repeal of the 

ous then existing “‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a — sspporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 

ht of a to its benefits. 

e erbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25t. per annum for 

one man, + perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died May 1 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules poverning election to all Pensi 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Instita- 
tion for not less than ten year. preceding application ; (2) not 
than — five — of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


RELIEF. —Femporaxy relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or Lyd servants 
who may be r i for = the Institu- 
tion ; and, snbject to investigation, relief is awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements of each case. 

W. WILKIE JONMS, Secretary. 








Apidication, should be made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, 
r.C. | 


Strand 





WE HAVE PERFECTED THE ART OF TEACHING 
OREIGN LANGUAGES by CORRESPOND- 


ENCE. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, LATIN, AND ———— 
Write: Mr. COZENS ELLIOTT, BA 
(Medallist and double University Honourman), 
EVERSLEY LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, 43, Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY 
—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt. (London) 
The comforts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle 
of a sound mind ina sound body. Preparations for examinations if 
desired. 
healthy position. 


LLESMERE 





COLLEGE, 





SHROPSHIRE. | 
A GOOD a SE for the Boys of Professional Men, provided 


AT A MODERATE C 
College Fees, 391. per _-- 
Aiestrated Prospectus from SECRETARY, Room 5, on paorne: 


GRICULT URAL COLLEGE, ‘Seema — 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


DUCATIONAL HOME FOR YOUNG 
4 _ LADIES. — LAUSANNE. —VILLA VALERETTE. — Petit 
de bonne famille. Soins affectueux 
nstruction et éducation soignées. 


Prix modérés. Excell. 
KORSAKOFF et Mile. MARGUERAT, Villa Valerette, 


u Leman, Lausanne, Switzerland. 








Avenue 








BPucation (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
gratis). 
PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL pomoons 
and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, —_ as SITY TUT 
Sent (free of charge) to Parents on costs of rec bmn by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL, SMITH & PA CETT, School Agents. 
(Established 1333.) 


34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135. REGENT STREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lad y Professors, Teachers, ee ee Com- 
nions, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
hools recommended, and prospectuses with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or by letter), Gaes requirements. Uffice 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 City 








Situations Vacant. 


ONTGOMERYSHIRE INTERMEDIATE 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWTOWN COUNTY SCHOOL (BOYS). 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD MASTER of the 
tower ov which will become vacant at the beginning of 
JANUA ‘Commencing salary 2801, per annum. 

The School was opened in 1894, and there are now 65 Boys. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of a University in ‘the United 
——, or have such other equivalent qualification as may be 

— by the Board of Education. 

hi Ph ke ry a co) os of the letter ‘of agattention, which must — 
age an fica! not more t' ree recent testi 
== nials, to be sent to “the undersigned not later than JANUARY 6 


ae, original testimonials should be sent, and no copies will be 
return 
Candidates canvassing, directly or poticestty, HL be disqualified. 


Clerk to the Higher Banetion Committee. 
Welshpool, December 24, 1912. 


| supervision of the Resident Students and to give a limi 


| or before JANUARY 2 


French and German a speciality. Large grounds, high and | 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post 0: Office « as Second Class matter. 





THE ATHENAUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 10 o'clock. - 


WOMEN. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


YORK PLACE, BAKER 8TREET, W. 
The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a pom aot TUTOR, 
who shall take up her duties in the first week of April, 

The Resident Tutor will be required to assist the Brincipal in the 
number of 
Courses of Lectures in each Session, in addition to certain other 
duties. The salary offered is 2001 , rising to 2501., with residence. 

ndidates should hold an Honours Degree or its equivalent. 
Academic standing and University experience will be taken into 
consideration. 
Twelve typed or printed copies of application, and of not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be sent not laterthan FEBRUARY 1 
to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary of Council. 
Ix ENT 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 
WANTED, in the middle of the Spring Term, 1913, or at the co 
mencement of the Summer Term, a SCIENCE MISTRESS $0 tench 
Botany, Elementary Physics and Chemistry, and Geography. A 
University Graduate desired with good ooo | #chool experience 
in teaching Science and Geography on practical and modern lines. 
Should be interested in School Gardens. Initial salary 1101. to 130/. 
per annum, according to qualifications and experience, rising by 7/. 10a. 
per annum for the first two years and subsequently by 51. to a maxi- 
mum of 1501. with the possibility of further increments. Forms of 
application and scale of salaries may be = ined from Mr. D. F. 
BROW, Technical Institute, Dartford Applications should be 
returned to Miss A. M _— ETT, County 8choo! - Girls, Dartford, on 
, 1913. Canvassing will be considered a dis- 
qualification. 
By Order of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 


Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., December 31, 1912. 








Situations Wanted. 
RAWING MASTER DESIRES POST. 


Art Master's Certificate. Good experience, testimonials. and 
references.—Box 1921, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E C. 








Miscellaneous. 
RANSLATIONS into English from French, 


German, Italian, and Spanish. Moderate terms.—Mr. = 
CURTIS M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. Rk 
93 Hornsey. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on d 

testimonials — A. B., Box 1062, Atheneum 

Buildings, Chancery ane, K.C. 





terms. 
‘hon 13, Bream’s 





N old- established PRINTING BUSINESS is 

eel of a WORKING PARTNER with capital to 

aaaiiich Ww orks outside London.—Particulars given on application 
to F., Box 1922, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 





. x y r 

OR SALE.—VALUABLE WORKS OF 

REFERENCE.—The Best Books, 1100 pages, pub. 11. ls. 6d. 
net, as new, 17s. 6d.—Readers’ Guide to Contemporary Literature, 
849 pages, pub. 1/. 58. net, as new, 12s. 6d.— Poole’s Index to 
Periodical iterature, 1442 pages, pub. 31. 138. 6d. net, binding 
slightly rubbed, 1/. 58.—Men and Women of the Time, 1300 pages, 
as new, 53, 

L., 19, Linton Road, Hastings. 





\ ISS ; PETHERBRIDG +E has REMOVED The 
Sosretaeial \ a from 52a, Conduit Street, W., to25, QUEEN 
ANNE'S GATE, 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN. 
Miss J. E. COHEN, 
NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHORTHAND AND TYPE-WRITING, 
BOOK-KEEPING BY CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
GOOD APPOINTMENTS. MODERATE TERMS. 
Prospectus on application. UNIVERSITY REFERENCES. 


‘HOP AND BASEMENT, 32, Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, TO BE LET. tt Publisher or Bookseller. 

Rent 1301. on Lease.—Apply GIDEA PARK LTD,, on tate Office, 
Gidea Park, Essex, or 33, Henrietta Street, Strand, W. 


| Pane o COINS and MEDALS o of oll periods and 

valued or catalogued. ions or Single 
Specimens PURCHASED at the Biker ‘Manker PRICES for 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists M. the King, 17 and 13, 
Piccadilly, London, W: (close to Piccadilly Circus). 





75, 
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Tupe-WHriters, Ke. 


PE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradn- Gradu- 
ate (teestent Tripos, Coe cotees, Com idge ; 
London djorthand, CAMBRIDGE 
Ate WRITING AGENCY, 5 DUKE STREET. ADELPHI, W 
Telephone : 2308 City. 


AUTHORS’ MES. , NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
murs TrrS WRITTEN with ‘complete. accuracy, =. per 


Clear ‘bon Copies to well- 
ee w Writers M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, “Harrow. 


MS§.,.2 OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well. known Authors. Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardene, 8. W. 


[XRE- WRITER. PLAYS ond MSS. of every 
. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold caves — 
Miss at oT MOAR, 10, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N. 
Established 1884. 


UTHORS’ MSS., and Type- Writing i in all its 
branches, carefully and promptly executed. Clear carbon 
copies. wepceiing. Excellent testimonials. Terms on application. 
iss 5 oorgate Street. 
hi F. M. FLINT, 57, M 8ti 























Catalogues. 
ATALOGUE No. 58.—Drawings—Engravings 


after Turner, including many fine Examples of his ‘Liber 
Studiorum '—Constable’s ‘English landscape’—Etchings by Palmer 
and Whistler—Scarce Illustrated <x Works by John Ruskin. 
Post free, sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. 1 make aspecial 
feature of exchanging any Saleable Booke for others selected from my 
various lists. 8; iat list of 2.000 Books I ie articularly want post free. 
—EDW. B BAKERS G Great Booksh »p, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
Skene’s gel Scotland, 3 vols. 28%.—Hartshorne, Old English 
21. 28. — Burton’ s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
anexpurgated, 177. 1 


ERT RAM DOBELL, 
aBOomD. HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
© Btock ‘of Old and Rare Books in English Literature 
including Poetry and the rama—Shakespeariana—First Editions 01 
Famous Authors— Manuscripts—Lllustrated Books, &c. CAT. UES 
free on application. 


A G&G S§ BR OS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS, 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘' Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 














Works of Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE | 


will SELL by AUCTION, "at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, January 9 = pohowing Day, 
Silver—Coins— 


and Pictures, collected by the late Mr. 
Priory Grove, South Lambeth ; SILVER: CuINA ww POTTERY. 
the Property of the Rev. J. 8. PETT R, of Thurlby Vicara e, 
Bourne, and other Properties, including done-tihas tee nia. 
tures, &. 

May be viewed the day prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


MESSBS. § SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by ane at their Mouse, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C., MO and Two potlowing 
Days, at_ 1 o'clock preeisely, BOOKS an MANUSOR ‘8, com- 
prising the » Fropery y of the late AL, Esq., of oH Camden 
Sy Oo ld by order of “ Bmncater the Property of A. C. 

OY eceased (sol order of the ay BOUKS 
ormerly the Pro rty 0 of JOHN TEMPLE LEADER, Esq, deceased ; 

e Property of LADY BOND, deceased (sol by order of the 


di — Properties, sir macee Standard Works in 
terature—Antiq raphical 
orks—Biogra) ical, T'istorical, es ph ical, ond ‘clone orks 
—Critical Editions of the Greek and Classic Au ore—Nume er- 
ous Works, finely Extra- fiiastrated “First ‘Editions: of = English 
Popular Authors, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


f 
th 
Executors), an 
Englieh and Fore 








The Collection of Egyptian Antiquitees formed by 
ROBERT DE RUSTAFJAELL, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by Avoz10n, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, weg * sonar and Four Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock prec ~ MAINING PART of ag —— 
COLLECTION of Peay: tAN ANTIQUITIES formed by ROBERT 
DE RUSTAFJAELL, Esq. (Author of ‘The Light of Egypt’), com- 
paw pr bye and Stone Implements of varied date—Figures, Vases, 
ts, in pore ry, Basalt, and Stone—Alabaste: r V: 
Pre-Dynastic = Later Pottery, including some very Seaenaibabie 
Models of Dwelliogs—Figures of Gods, Vases, W ns, &c., in Bronze, 
Silver, and Faience—Wood Carvings and Textiles—a unique Series of 
Paintings on Uanvas—Mummies—e remarkable find of Papyrus a 
a large and very interesting Series of Bead Necklaces, Vases, &c., in 
Coloured and Plain Glass or Paste, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
Catalogues containing 53 Plates, price 5s. each. 





Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of the late 
HERBERT FRY, Esq., removed from Tooting, and other 
Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
RO ST TON. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W C., on 
WEDNESDAY Mgr 15, and Following Day, at ten minutes t 
1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BUOKS, including the above 


Library, comprisin, ~~ Works by teemed Authors—rare 
First Editions—Works by Surtees, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, & — 
Sporting Books, including a long run of the Sporting Magaziue— 


ks with Coloured Plates—Presentation Copy from Izaak Walton— 
Manuscripts of Dumas and Oscar Wilde; also the Original Dickens 
y Phiz. — and Mahoney, further we con, ome of which 
will be duly announ 











Magazines, Xe. 





Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for cady publication. Literary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place ed interest 
enty years’ experience.—2, Clement's inn, 








Printers. 
THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &., 
prepared te te SUBMIT ES ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, Niwa! 
= + PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will 1 SELL by 


AUCTION, * Ay Rooms, 115, Chancery Lan Woc., on 
WEDNESDAY, Jan 8, and Two Following lays, at 1_ o'clock, 
VALUABLE MISCELLANE: re BOOKS, including the Property 
of Mrs. GRANT, of Lichboro Hall, Weedon, a SELEUTION from 

the LIBRARY of a GENTLE tan and other cpertion, compris- 
ing Rare Editions from the Aldine, Elzevir, and other ear . —- 
with a few Reprints on be pang oe English Books in Blac tter— 





phical, ond Bibliographical Works 
eriane 5 the Catalogue of Proclamations, &c., 
Wal Ipole’s Royal and Noble Authors, large 
's Portraits, India Proofs, 12 vols., 
uchar 3 vols., morocco, and ot 4 
lar books =Villon beoree fe Arabian Nights, &c., 13 vols.—Malory 
} @’ A 2 dl 





Literature, tn ine condition, many > indiocansly bound. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY, January 14, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Curiosities. 
og tt J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
CHINESE PORCELAIN, SORONZES. bo Oi ms rkondon, WC. 
GENTLEMAN resident in Borneo 





etsukis, &c. — Pictures, 
On view 10to4 and morning of half- 
11 o'clock. yO Ay, on application o> ae nee 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1913. 
THE cavess OF VICTORY AND = Sports. 


By Henry W. Nevinson. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF A GREAT CIT 


By Ww. ‘H. Dickinson, M.P. 

THE CONQUEROR OF PEEL. 
at the Right Hon. George W. E. Russell. 
THE PERIL OF —— IA. B <4 eg Cavendish: 
OP eodore €. Taylor, M. P. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JANUARY commences a New Volume 
and contains Contributions by 


His Grace the DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
The Collapse of the Special Infantry Reserve. 


J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE, M.P. 


Personal Observations during the Balkan War. (1) Bul- 
garia and Servia in War: The Revelation of Nationality. 


E. N. BENNETT. 


Personal Observations during the Balkan War. (2) 


Press Censors and War Correspondents. Some ex- 
periences in Turkey. 
G. F. ABBOTT. Peace? 


MORETON FREWEN. 


The Great Drain of Gold to India. 


R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., late Regius Professor 


of Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Style in English Literature. 


M. A. R. TUKER. The Gospel according to Prisca. 
The Hon. Mrs. CHARLTON. 


Heirlooms of Empire: A Plea for Animals in India. 


M. H. SPIELMANN. 


The Portraiture of George Frederic Watts. 


WALTER SICHEL. Disraeli: the Second Phase. 
T. JAMIESON, ona of Agricultural Research, 


Glasterberry, Abeoies 
The Hope of Small a Holdings under a New System. 
G. R. S. MEAD. Mystical Experiments on the 
Frontiers of Early Christendom. 
Mrs. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Some Thoughts about the Novel. 
The Right Hon. 
THE EARL OF DUNRAYEN, K.P. 


The Future of Ireland. (1) Settlement by Consent. 


J. H. MORGAN, Professor of Constitutional Law, 


University College, London. 
The Future of Ireland. 
Reconsidered. 


MAURICE WOODS. 


The Future of Ireland. 
of Home Rule. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & 00., Lsp., 5, New St. Square, 


(2) The Home Rule Bill 


(3) The Industrial Aspect 








7a Th 
THE WHITE SLAVE. TRAFFIC CRUSADE. Bs By Lady B 
LABOUR IDEALS—THE BETTER WAY. 
By W. R. Bousfield, K.C. 


DIVORCE LAW AND ITS REFORM. 


By the Hon. H. Gorell Barnes. 

MEDITATION AND anges. 
the Rev. the Hon. Canon Lyttelton. 
THE ABOLITION OF THE PRUSSIAN * * MIR.” By Boris Lebedeff. 
THE ZXSTHETIC PURPOSE OF Se ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By the _—— de Soissons. 
SLEEP AND HER TWIN SISTER, DEAT 


By Dudley” W. Buxton 
PORRIOE J AFFAIRS r. ng 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW CO. Lrp. 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Pe billon: 














NOW READY. No. 4, Third Year, JANUARY, 6d. net. 






MONTHLY 





MAGATINE 
Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life. 
LONDON: A.C. FIFIELD. 13, CLIFFORD'S INN, E.Cc, 





READY ON TWELFTH NIGHT. 
THE FIRST NUMBER (JANUARY) OF 


THE POETRY REVIEW 
Edited by STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
THE EDITOR ON POETIC DRAMA. 
THE GODS OF THE MOUNTAIN, by LoD Dunsaxy. 
£115 IN PREMIUMS FOR ORIGINAL VERSE 


As this pete Number cannot be reprinted, 
orders should be given to Booksellers or News- 
agents at once. Price 6d. net. 
THE POETRY SOCIETY, 
Clan House, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 





THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


JANUARY No. NOW READY. 
Principal Contents. 
THE CIVIC UNIVERSITY Viscount Haldane. 


MARRIAGE AND 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


George Frederic Watts. 
Vols. I. and If. The Annals of an 
Artist’s Life. By M. S. WATTS. 
Vol. III. The Writings of G. F. Watts. 
With 39 Photogravure Plates. 3 vols. 
8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—‘* Mrs. Watts has pro- 
duced a charming and sympathetic bio- 
graphy of her husband,” 


Francis Paget, Bishop of 
Oxford. By STEPHEN PAGET and 
J. M. CAMPBELL CRUM. With an 
Introduction by His Grace the ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. With 
Photogravure Portrait. S8vo, 15s. net. 
Atheneum.—“ There are in the book many 
charming letters, many delightful sayings, 
much humour and poetry and charm. There 
is much that any man may learn from, 
for the benefit of life in any profession or 
circumstance. The whole is a tribute of 
intimate knowledge and deep affection.” 


Further Reminiscences of 
H. M. Hyndman. Svo, 15s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘There can be few 
readers of ‘The Record of an Adventurous 
Life’ who will not greet with pleasure a 
further volume of Mr. H. M. Hyndman’s 
reminiscences...... Mr. Hyndman again pro- 
vides us with good reading...... He has the 
gift, by no means common among reminis- 
cence writers.” 


Highways and Byways in 
Somerset. By EDWARD HUTTON. 
Illustrated by NELLY ERICHSEN. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Highways and Byways Series 
Athenwum.—‘* Messrs. Macmillan are to 
be congratulated on having secured, as the 
writer of the latest of this charming series, 
one who is obviously steeped both in know- 
ledge and love of the country he describes. 
aioe Some of the illustrations are full of 
charm, and equal to the best that the several 
artists of the series have given us.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Foundations. A Statement of 
Christian Belief in Terms of Modern 
Thought by Seven Oxford Men—B. H. 


STREETER, R. BROOK, W. H. 
MOBERLY, R. G. PARSONS, A. E. J. 
RAWLINSON, N. 8. TALBOT, W. 


TEMPLE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Guardian.—* This volume, which recalls 
many like efforts from the same sources, is 
designed to set forth the facts of the ‘ pre- 
sent distress,’ and to help men to reconstruc- 
tion. On the whole, we think the efturt a 
success.” 


The Crowning Phase of 
the Critical Philosophy. 


A Study in Kant’s Critique of Judgment. 
By R. A. C. MACMILLAN, M.A. 
D.Phil. Svo, 103. net. 

Times.—* Students will welcome Dr. 
Macmillan’s critical exposition, which is 
marked by considerable ability and literary 
skill.” 


The Georgics of Virgil in 
English Verse. By ARTHURS. WAY, 
D. Lit. il 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Macmillan’s New Books. 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 


From Pole to Pole. A Book 
for Young People. By Dr. SVEN 
HEDIN. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘‘ A rich treasure-house of informa- 
tion about everything of interest in different 
parts of the world, including full accounts 
of other travellers and explorers from Robin- 
son Crusoe to Livingstone and Stanley, and 
for the most part it has the first-hand touch 
of the real trav eller.” 


The Pagan Tri bes of Borneo 
“By CHARLES HOSE, D.Sc., and 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL, MB. F.R.S. 

With an Appendix on the Physical 
Characters of the Races of Borneo by 


A. C. HADDON, D.Sc. F.R.S8. Fully 
illustrated. 2 vols. Svo, 42s. net. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘* Dr. Hose and 


Mr. McDougall each possess qualifications 
which form an ideal combination for the 
authorship of such a book as this, which, 
it is safe to predict, will at once take a 


place among standard authorities.” 


Monumental Java. By J. F. 
SCHELTEMA, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions and Vignettes after Drawings of 
Javanese Chandi Ornament by the 
Author. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘* There is a great mass of inter- 
esting lore in the book, and many beautiful 
photographs.” 


Wealth and Welfare. 
By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of ‘ Protective and 
Preferential Import Duties,’ &c. vo, 
10s. net. 

Athenwum.—‘* We have no hesitation in 
acclaiming ‘ Wealth and Welfare’ as the 
book which of the economic works published 
for the last ten years is the most certain to 
influence subsequent writings. It is the uni- 
fication of many and varied trains of thought, 
and a presage of hope for the future of 
economics.” 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
Poems by William Alling- 
ham. Selected and Arranged by HELEN 

ALLINGHAM. With Portrait. Pott 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Globe.—‘* When a man’s work is enshrined 
in the Golden Treasury Series, it may fairly 
be assumed that he has become a classic. 
We shall not refuse that title to William 
Allingham, whose poetry is as yet far too 
little known, but will, we hope, reach a large 
audience in this collection of the best of his 
lyrics.” 





MISS B. HUNT’S NEW BOOK. 


Folk =- Tales of Breffny. 
33. 6d. net. 

Outlook.—*' These folk-tales of the counties 
of Cavan and Leitrim breathe Ireland. So 
Spontaneous are they that they read like 
spoken and not written speech...... It is not 
too much to say that in these folk-tales the 
author has added to the poetry of the race.” 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 


The Reef.  «:. 


Morning Post.—** A Soy interesting 
book to read...... We always come to Mrs. 
Wharton’s books for a stimulating breadth 
of view and real knowledge of the world, and 
we have not found these qualities w anting in 
‘The Reef.’’ 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., hibdiin. 








MURRAY & EVENDEN’S 
RECENT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


THE STAR DREAM 
By ELLEN M. DOBINSON. Preface by the — ng 
CHICHESTER. 2 Coloured Plates and “> others. 1s. 6d. n 
“ Fascinating work... exquisitely illustrated....an admirable mitt 
s00k.”—Cumberland News. 


MAROONED IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
ay zens, F. L. LANGDALE, R.N. F.R.G.S. Fully illustrated. 


«Good healiby stuff of the kind that will iad be unacceptable to 
the unger generation.”— Westminster Gazett 
ill delight the hearts of all boys.”—Scots sman. 


THE RED DAGGER 
HUGH NAYBARD, Author of ‘The Battle of fouls.’ 
R ustrated. 2s. net. 
*‘Good sensation. A thrilling stery, most ingeniously constructed 
and worked out.”— Pall Mall Gazette 


MOROCCO AFTER TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 


oa Dr. ROBERT KERR. With 40 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
book is writen with vivacity, and the illustrations are many 
and yo oy "—Standard. 
“An important and authoritative work, which wel cerentnny find 
itself i in good company on the historian’s bookshelf." —Ss 
“The Foreign Office will have to‘ wake up’ quickly, ox r ere will be 
serious trouble.”— Bookseller. 


DAINTY GIFT-BOOKS. 
FANTASY 


By EFFIE HEYWOOD. With Coloured Frontispiece. 
Exquisite stories told with wonderful charm. 


IDYLLS, EAST AND WEST 


By Mrs. ELLIOT MONEY. Cloth, 1s. net ; half vellum gilt, 2s. net 
Charming stories of India and the West of England. 


FABIA 


By FLORENCE E. TURPIN. Cloth, 1s. net. 
An excellent first story. 


DIANA WESTON 
- Peas DEXTER. A story of the Mopmouth Rebellion. 





Fully 


1s. net. 


= “surely into so few small pages were rarely compressed more 
tragedy, love, and pity.”— Yorkshire Observ 
AUNT URSULA’S BEQUEST 

By NORTH GREENHOE. lis. 1 


“A very freshly-written and quite “eliz shtful little hook 
Eastern Daily Pi 


_“A capital little tale....excellently written.” — Morning Leader 
IRRESPONSIBLE IMPRESSIONS 
OF INDIA 


By E. GEO. TURNBULL. 1s. 
“ Beneath a rather dehehtfally frivslous surface there are all sorts 
of plums of knowledge.” —“ Sun Ko: 
* Sparkling wit and satire with which the little hook teems’ 
Derbyshire Times. 


THE SON OF A GAMBLER 


By BEDA GERVAIS. 1s. net 


TALES OF THE OOLITE 
By Og CRAWSHAW. With 18 Illustrations by the Author 
ne 
Ww nt — clever and amusing. 


PICKANINNIES 


By “CHANTICLEER,” Author of ‘ Prairie Chickens. 
&c. 1s. net. 
Delightful rhy mes for children and child lovers. 


JOURNEY’S END 

By C. LONE. 1s. n 

“We have read this’ book with pleasure....pleasure in the vivid 
ness of the writing and in the truth of the feelings pntrayed. We 
shall look forward to another book by the author.”— Afhenewmn. 


ARM AND PREPARE 
By JOHN LE BRETON. : 
* Chapter V. has been approved S Lord Roberts, whose views are 
advocated throughout.”— Times 


TWO-SHILLING NET NOVELS. 
THE VICAR’S SECRET 


By C. E. JEFFERY, Author of ‘The Fortunes of a Free Lance 
“It is written ina workmanlike style, and there is some effort at 
characterization.” — Atheneum. 
‘ Sensational interest and the plot cleverly constructed.” 
“A remarkable novel.”— Derbyshire : orning Post. 


CAIRN LODGE 

By ANTOINE LE BOROVSKI. 

“The reader may be warned that if he begins the book he will be 
bound to read it to the end.”— Bookseller. 


PAUL FLEMMING 
By MARY I. BATES. 
“A novel of more than average promise, and of very much more 
than average merit. We shall look forward to its writer's future 
work.”— Liverpool Post. 


IF IT WERE COME TO PASS 

By IVOR HAMILTON. Second Edition. 

** Here and there one is rewarded by a fine touch, literary or philo 
sophical. In its way a triumph.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CHUCKLER’S CHILDREN 


oy 2. She. TURNBULL, Author of ‘Irresponsible Impressions 
of India.’ 

“A love story told in unusual but captivating fashion. Everybody 
will like Becky, while the Chuckler—even if there had been no 
children—would have made the fame of any story. 

Sheffield Independent. 
THE REFORMER’S WIFE 
By A. JEANS, Author of ‘The Stronger Wings.” 
“ A purposeful novel, a faithful picture of the time.’"— Daily News. 
“ An interesting and well-studied picture.”"— Morning Post. 
** Miss Jeans has an admirable style ; her pages are alive.” 
Pall Mall Gazette 
“A strong and euiingy interesting study ot the early factory 
days."—T. P.'s Wee. 


A DAUGHTER OF FATE 

By EDGAR LEIGH. 

“ An exciting story about Russian secret serviee."”— Morning Leade: 

“A stirring romance. Interesting and entertaining 

London and China Telegraph 

THE CO-RESPONDENT 

By the Author of ‘The seniae by Night.” 

‘A powerfully written st '— Scotsman. 

“A piquant analysis of the ‘sex problem.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


Send for List to 
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Victoria History of the Counties of Eng- 
land :—Bedford. Edited by William 
Page. Vol. Il1l.—Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight. Edited by the same. 
Vol. V.—Surrey. Edited by H. E. 
Malden. Vol. IV. (Constable & Co.) 


THE speed with which the earlier volumes 
of the important ** Victoria County His- 
tory ’ scheme were issued has of late been 
somewhat modified, but renewed progress 
has now been made, and it is pleasant to 
record the completion of three counties. 
There are only three counties of smaller 
area than Bedford, namely, Huntingdon, 
Middlesex, and Rutland, so that the 








| the nave remain, 


evolution of an ancient church, 
has been mapped out according to scale. 
Although there is no really noble church 
to be treated of in this part of Bedford- 
shire, there are more fabrics of dis- 
tinct interest and value than in the 
majority of English districts of a like 
area. Of the once great priory church of 
Dunstable only the seven western bays of 
but the nave makes an 
excellent display of Norman architecture, 
c. 1150, and there is also some good Early 
English work at the west front. Among 
the parish churches St. Paul’s, 
though much restored, is a fine, 

proportioned building; Chellington 


well- 
has 


| an exceptionally good tower and spire ; 





allowance of three large volumes for it is | 


generous. The concluding volume of 


about 500 double-columned pages does | 
ample justice to the topography of Bar- | 


ford, Manshead, Redbornestoke, Stodden, 
Willey, and Wixamtree, and also includes 


an admirable treatise on the borough of | 


Bedford. This record of the county town, 


as well as much of the general descriptive | 


and manorial descent of the various 
parishes throughout these hundreds, is 
the careful work of Miss Rickards. The 
architectural descriptions, both  eccle- 
siastical and civil, in this as in the other 
two volumes now under review, are the 
work of different writers of experience, 
the whole under the supervision of that 
well-known expert Mr. C. R. Peers, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

The best point about the ecclesiology 
of this and the other topographical 
volumes of this great series is that a ground 
~ is given of each of the old churches, 

atched or shaded according to the suc- 


cessive periods. It is almost impossible 


to feel any confidence about the historical 





Elstow is noted for its detached tower 
Leighton Buzzard and Turvey have re- 
markably fine ironwork on their ancient 
doors ; Oakley has noteworthy loft fronts 
to the aisle screens; whilst Blunham, 
Colmworth, Milton Ernest, Northill, Odell, 
Stagsden, Stevington, Thurleigh, and Til- 
brook are generally good and interesting 
churches. Felmersham in the central 
tower and transepts is justly described 
as “a most beautiful piece of work of 
unusual scale and richness for a country 
church”; it was built between 1220 
and 1240, and has undergone very little 
subsequent alteration. 


In old domestic work 
not rich. 
gabled house of brick, of late sixteenth- 
century date: the Tofte, 
parish, was built in 1613 ; 
Marston Moretaine, shows some good half- 
timber and brick work ; and the ruins of a 
once fine house at Houghton are to a certain 
extent attractive. The great roomy house 
of Woburn Abbey, built about 
from designs by Henry Flitcroft, cannot 
boast of any beauty, though parts of the 
interior have some degree of stateliness. 


Bedfordshire is 


Branham Hall is a picturesque | 


unless it | 


d 
tions and manorial descents of Christ- 
| church Hundred. Mr. C. R. Peers has 


/ masterly 


\it is 


Bedford, | 


proved his fitness for the post of H.M. 
Inspector of Ancient Buildings by his 
account of Winchester Cathe- 
old monastic buildings, and 
Castle. The ground plan of 
Winchester Cathedral by Messrs. Peers 
and Brakspear, on a scale of 20 ft. to 
the inch, is a thorough piece of work, 
and extremely easy to understand, for 
tinted in eleven different colours 
in accordance with the respective periods 
of the fabric, from the days of Bishop 


dral, the 
Wolvesey 


| Walkelin in 1079 down to the most recent 





in Sharnbrook | 
the Moat House, | 


1746 | 


There are no traces Jeft of the old Cis- | 


tercian house on the site of which it | 
stands. All these buildings, as well as 
the churches, are well illustrated by 


photographic plates and drawings in the 
text. 


Hampshire, including the Isle of Wight, 
is one of the eight counties which have 
an area exceeding a million acres, and 
from its size as well as its manifold 
importance fully merits the five stout 
volumes assigned toit. The fifth volume, 
of nearly 600 pages, profusely illustrated, 
and well furnished with maps and plans, 
contains a full account of the city of 
Winchester, of Christchurch Hundred, 
and of the Liberty of Westover, with 
the parishes of Holdenhurst and Bourne- 
mouth. To this follow a complete survey 
and general history of the Isle of Wight ; 
whilst the latter part of this massive 
volume is devoted to sections on the 
political and economic history of the 
whole of the county, together with full 
discussions of its industries and sports, 
both ancient and modern. 

The highly important history of the 


| treatises on natural history, 


ancient city of Winchester is worthily | 


treated by Miss Audrey Locke, who has 
also supplied most of the general descrip- 


| several vears 


restorations and sorely needed repairs. The 
only suggestion we have to make about this 
and similarly good plans in other volumes 
is that they well merit a canvas lining, 
or else should be placed in a cover-pocket. 
The plans, illustrations, and descriptive 
accounts of the exceptional churches of 
Milford and Sopley are models of what the 
architectural annals of parish churches 
should be. The grand priory church of 
Christchurch is also well planned and 
excellently illustrated with a diversity of 
plates and drawings. including such details 
as the wall arcading of the north transept, 
the stone screen of the Draper Chapel, 
and the beautiful piscina niche of the 
north choir aisle. 

The old county of the Isle of Wight 
still retains for certain purposes the rank 
of a separate shire; it has, for instance, 
a governor and captain general, a deputy- 
governor, and its own chief constable, 
but this old Jutish principality has lost 
almost every sign of its original independ- 
ence, and has become merged, with a 
few insignificant exceptions, in modern 
Hampshire. The general history and 
topography of the Isle of Wight have 
happily fallen into the hands of Mr. 
P. G. Stone, a leading local antiquary 
and architect, whose grand two volumes 
on the churches of the island were 
ago favourably noticed in 
these columns. The accounts of Caris- 
brooke Castle and the priory church are 
well written and most interesting. A 
good piece of planning is that of West 
Court, Shorwell, which has some striking 
Elizabethan features. We are confident, 
however, well knowing the church of Shor- 
well, that a complete mistake is made in 
assigning the nave arcades to the seven- 
teenth century, and writing of them as 
‘an interesting instance of early Gothic 
revival.” The arguments against this 
strange notion are to our mind irresistible, 
but this is not the place to enter into the 
question. 

This great history of Hampshire, upon 
which all concerned in its production 
may be heartily congratulated, has taken 
far longer to bring to a finish than was 
at first contemplated ; but probably the 
work has been all the better done through 
the delay. It was the first county to be 
begun. The initial volume, consisting of 
early man, 
pre-Conquest days, and the Domesday 
Survey, was issued in 1900; this was 
followed in 1903 by the second volume, 
the greater part of which was occupied 
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by Dr. Cox’s religious history and survey 
of all the monastic houses, and concluded 
with the beginning of the topography or 
account of each separate parish; the 
third and fourth volumes, issued respec- 
tively in 1908 and 1911, dealt exclusively 
with topography; and now, twelve years 
after the commencement, the work is 
happily crowned by this fifth volume. 


To the comparatively small county of 
Surrey four volumes have been allotted. 
The recently issued final volume—they 
are all under the editorship of that ripe 
Surrey scholar Mr. H. E. Malden—contains 
the topography of the Hundreds of Brixton, 
Tandridge, and Wallington, as well as 
special sections on the Romano-British 
period, Ancient Earthworks, Social and 
Economic History, and Agriculture, which 
were not completed in time for inclusion 
in the earlier volumes. At the end of 
this book is given a useful and com- 
prehensive table of the population of 
every parish for each decade of the last 
century, ending in 1901 ; but it is strange 
that the returns of 1911 are not in- 
cluded, as they would have added much 
to the value of the table. 

The Brixton Hundred is one of much 
importance, including suburban districts 
such as Barnes, Bermondsey, Camberwell, 
Clapham, Lambeth, Merton, Putney, 
Streatham, Wandsworth, and Wimbledon, 
as well as the borough of Southwark. 
The work, after being tested somewhat 
severely in certain directions, appears 
to have been done with conscientious 
accuracy, and to be an immense step 
in advance on what were for long the 
authoritative volumes of Lysons on * The 
Environs of London.’ Wallington Hun- 
dred is concerned with such well-known 
old parishes as Carshalton, Beddington, 
Mitcham, and especially Croydon. The 
ancient and modern history of Croydon 
is most carefully done, especially the 
well-illustrated account of the old palace 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury. The 
Hundred of Tandridge, on the contrary, 
comprises some of the most beautiful 
parts of rural Surrey, such as Crowhurst, 
Farley, Godstone, Horne, Limpsfield, 
Oxted, Tandridge, Warlingham, and 
Woldingham. The descriptions of church 
architecture in this hundred and in 
that of Wallington are by Mr. Philip 
M. Johnston. His accounts strike us 
as always full, correct, and interesting, 
but a few of those somewhat vaguely 
assigned to “ the architectural staff” are 
rather meagre and open to criticism. 
For instance, the only old part of Wimble- 
don parish church is the Cecil chapel on 
the south side of the chancel, of the first 
half of the seventeenth century. The 
curious inscriptions are of quite suffi- 
cient importance to be given in detail 
instead of after a scrappy fashion. No 
mention is made of the viscount’s coronet 
suspended from the roof over the tomb 
of Lord Wimbledon, 0b. 1638, in the centre 
of the chapel. It ought, too, to have 
been stated that the eight handsome 
wy pe including a helm, against 
the eaSt wall, and the four plainer pieces 





against the west wall, all pertained to Lord 
Wimbledon ; to the shame of the perpetra- 
tors, the whole of this interesting armour 
has been varnished in black during recent 
years to save the trouble of keeping it 
clean. There are also one or two curious 
omissions and somewhat doubtful state- 
ments as to the churches of Oxted and 
Horne. Nevertheless, this volume forms 
a fine conclusion to what will long be 
regarded as the standard history of an 
important home county. 








Cardinal Manning, and Other Essays. By 
John Edward Courtenay Bodley. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

(First Notice.) 
Mr. Boptey is no doubt right in saying 
that in the everlasting Newman-—Manning 
controversy sympathy with one or the 
other always goes by temperament. Con- 
sequently on that highly interesting 
topic, renewed last vear for many by the 
publication of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s admir- 
able biography, we do not here propose 
to pronounce. Suffice it to say that to Mr. 

Bodley Manning was extremely gracious ; 

that, viewing him with the ardour of youth, 

Mr. Bodley finds in him a hero even more 

than a saint ; and that he does his best for 

his friend in regard to matters in which 
for the more part public opinion is against 
him. Also, we do not think that he is 
altogether fair to Newman, whom he 
styles *‘ the most attractive and the most 
colossal egoist that ever lived.” At the 
same time, in view of the nature of 

Pureell’s biography, it is matter for 

rejoicing that this carefully considered 

essay should come to us from one who 
knew Manning intimately, and has many 
qualifications for an impartial judgment. 

Moreover, Mr. Bodley’s insight into 

Manning’s mind seems to us onthe whole 
unerring. ‘A strong vein of apocalyptic 
mysticism’ has been ascribed to him, 
probably with justice, and Mr. Bodley is 
certainly right when he marks as Manning's 
most shining quality his sense of the 
reality of the other-world :— 


** Manning had none of that unctuous air 
with which some of the clergy, of all denomi- 
nations and of all races, seem to notify that 
they are agents of the unseen, and in so 
doing excite the mistrust of their less- 
favoured fellow-mortals. He was free from 
all pious affectation. Yet in close contact 
with him one felt that he was always living 
in the presence of an unseen Power, not 
as its pompous agent, but as its simple and 
humble messenger. It has been my lot 
to witness some of the most imposing 
religious ceremonies of modern Christendom, 
but nothing so impressive, so faith-inspiring, 
has ever met my eyes as the sight of this 
noble old Englishman in his threadbare 
eassock kneeling alone before the altar of 
his bare chapel.” 

Probably, too, Mr. Bodley is right in 
ascribing this persistence to his early 
environment, just as the Evangelical 
individualism of saving his own soul re- 
mained with Newman to the last. 

‘** Manning's profound sense of the reality 
of the unseen world had something of that 
spirit which filled the English Puritans with 
their zeal for righteousness. The evan- 





gelical training of his youth was the basis 
of his Christianity, and the unwavering 
faith of his later life in the Roman doctrine 
was a development.” 

This similarity looks less novel now 
than then. All believers in the super- 
natural are more and more being pressed 
together by the need of defence, while 
friend and foe alike are beginning to 
recognize that on their positive side 
Evangelicalism and Catholicism are at 
one. 


Perhaps Mr. Bodley does not tell us. 


very much that is new in this essay, 
although the portrait of the Cardinal— 
humorous, tolerant, sympathetic—is, in- 
deed, a charming complement to the 
popular notion of him, as above all things 
the * proud priest ’’—ascetic, ambitious, 
and untrustworthy. What we have lost 
through Mr. Bodley’s not having written 
the biography is suggested in the following 
passage, where he makes it clear that in 
his work he would have taken the Car- 
dinal not only as a mere historic individual, 
but also as a symbol of that mighty trans- 
ition to the mechanical era, the issue of 
which we cannot calculate :— 


*“He was one of the last of the great 
generations which had grown up _ into 
manhood before the dawn of the mechanical 
age, when the application of steam and 
electricity to means of communication 
began that transformation of the world 
and of the human race in the midst of which 
we now stand, not knowing whither it will 
lead. 

** Manning, born in 1807, was brought up 
in material surroundings which differed 
less from those of the Renaissance than 
those of to-day. It occurred to me that 
the biography of such an one might be so 
written as to be a document of unique value. 
if the biographer set himself the task of 
reconstituting the scenes in which his subject 
has spent his earlier days, with the aid of 
survivors of his generation. It was an 
opportunity which cannot occur again, as no 
future’ transition will be so complete as that 
which occurred in Manning’s lifetime. 

‘*Tt seemed to me that Manning, who 
played brilliantly each several part he under- 
took on the stage of life, would make an 
imposing figure in succeeding scenes re- 
constituted from the past. At Harrow the 
young captain of the eleven had known 
masters who taught Byron. At Oxford 
he was a Balliol man of note before the 
words Tractarian and Agnostic had entered 
the English language. 

‘*In Sussex he was a famous country 
parson and Archdeacon before a railway 
was seen in that now suburban county. 
Papal Rome, identified with later successes 
of his life, bore more resemblance to the 
Rome of Michel Angelo than to the modern 
capital of United Italy.” 

Such a scheme, carried out as Mr. 
Bodley could have done it, would have 
formed a foot-note to history of real 
philosophic value. The citations we have 
given are fair specimens of the style of the 
essay—a stately and dignified language 
which recalls a decaying tradition, and 
is out of fashion in these days of rapid 
journalism. Indeed, one of the themes 
on which Mr. Bodley might well descant 
in regard to this topic of the change into 
mechanism is the effect of electricity on 
literary style. It has already been great. 
Perhaps it will by and by be greater. 
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MONTAIGNE IN FACSIMILE. 


LET it be understood at once that the 
appearance of this magnificent work is a 
bibliophilic rather than a literary event. 
The literary event was the publication 
by M. Fortunat Strowski, in 1909, of 
«L’Edition Municipale,” an exact tran- 
scription of that annotated copy of the 
1588 quarto known to fame as “ L’Exem- 
plaire de Bordeaux.” What the same 
eminent scholar gives us now is a repro- 
duction in phototype of ‘ L’Exemplaire.” 
Any one, therefore, who goes to these 
volumes in search of literary discoveries is 
foredoomed to disappointment. Indeed, 
the same might have been said of 
** L’Edition Municipale’’; for the ** Motheau 
et Jouaust’”’ edition, reprinted by MM. 
Flammarion in their ‘ Bibliothéque 
classique,” was complete enough to satisfy 
all but the most meticulous scholars, 
while for general literary purposes the 
edition published in 1595, three years 
after the author’s death, by his niece, 
Mile. de Gournay, is _ sufficient and 
adequate. 

Though five editions of the ‘ Essais ’ 
were printed during their author’s life 
—1580 and 1582 at Bordeaux, 1584 
(probably) and 1587 at Paris, 1588 at 
Bordeaux—to critics in search of dra- 
matic spiritual changes a comparative 
study will afford but meagre sport. To 
be sure, the editions of 84 and ’87 were 
nothing more than what we should now 
call reprints; but the edition of 1588, 
of which “ L’Exemplaire de Bordeaux” is 
a copy, represents so thorough an over- 
hauling and so generous an enlarging 
of the old book that some have been 
tempted to reckon it a new one. Yet, 
though it garners the fruit of eight fertile 
years of travel and public service, it 
reveals no startling change in the outlook, 
nor in what is more important, the 
insight, of its author. We need feel no 
surprise. Had Montaigne been the sort 
of man whose views and sentiments are 
profoundly affected by travel or office, 
he would not have been the object of 
that cult of which the three volumes 
before us are the latest. and perhaps the 
most significant, monument. That is a 
peculiar man whose crossings and dot- 
tings and deletions are judged worthy of 
photographic record by the authorities 
of a great industrial city. 

Montaigne was thoroughly normal, not 
to say commonplace, in his ability to 
pass through foreign countries without 
suffering anything so alarming as a con- 
version. He left home on his travels in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy a learned 
and extremely intelligent man of affairs, 
who had taken, rather late in life perhaps, 
to playing the part of a French country 
gentleman ; he returned with a store of 
acute observations and pleasant anecdotes, 
a little older, a little mellower, otherwise 





Reproduction en Phototypie de lV Exemplaire. 
avec Notes manuscrites marginalea, des 
Essais de Montaigne appartenant a la Ville 
de Bordeaux. Publiée. avec une Intro- 
duction, par Fortunat Strowski. 3 vols. 
(Paris, Hachette.) 


unchanged. Of those magically expanded 


Manitoba, we find scarcely a trace. 


So 
was unusual. 


were people of extraordinary sensibility 


from year to vear, to whom going abroad 
was an emotional adventure, a supreme 





not one. Him, like some others, change 


the sixteenth century that sort of thing | 


1 





revelation: but of these Montaigne was | 


| Seems merely to have confirmed in his | 


| native predispositions and prejudices. As 
| he grew older he grew vainer, rather more 
| garrulous, fonder of his favourite authors, 


travels were nothing more than a long 
| and agreeable stage on the Jongest journey. 
There are people for whom travel provides 
nothing but supplementary evidence in a 
cause that has already been judged. 
Those who can find nothing good at home 
will smack their lips over the sourest 
wines abroad ; and * Old Meynell’”’ need 
not have left his garden to arrive at that 
conclusion commended by Dr. Johnson : 
** For anything I see, foreigners are fools.” 
Montaigne was not of these, either ; too 
normal to be above patriotism, he was 
too proud and too intelligent to be blindly 
patriotic. 

Montaigne was the ideal man-in-the- 
street. We do not mean that he was 
typical; but if there are men-in-the- 
street in heaven, they will resemble Mon- 
taigne. And though we rank a third-rate 
saint or artist a great deal higher than a 
first-rate good fellow, we recognize that 
there is something about any kind of 
perfection that dazzles even those who 
are most alive to its essential inferiority. 
Montaigne is the exemplar of good feeling 
and good sense; in him we see those 
qualities chatting on terms of familiarity 
with genius and inspiration. He held 
the views that all sensible people would 
hold if only all were as intelligent and 
benevolent as they honestly believe them- 
selves to be: he expressed them in a 
form appropriate to, and therefore limited 
by, his subject, but, within those limits, 
perfect. 

The form in which Montaigne expressed 
himself was new to French literature. In 
the sixteenth century there was a recog- 


period. Sentences were long, sonorous, 
and circuitous. It was a language well 
suited to those who followed the profession 
of letters, but unserviceable to one who 
would communicate his thoughts and 
feelings to others. Montaigne was not 
a professional author ; he was a country 
gentleman with something of his own to 
say. The literature of the professionals 
was an ingenious and abstract super- 
structure built up over an idea or an 
emotion. Montaigne wished to set down 
the original thought or feeling as it 
sprang, hot, from the mind; and, as 
original thoughts and feelings present 
themselves always with the force of sensa- 





nized literary style based on the Latin | 


| tions, he gave them the forms of sensa- 
views, those sudden yawnings of sympa- | 
thetic depths, that nowadays every one | He expressed his philosophy of good sense 
may count on winning, if not by a week | in short, hard, coloured sentences, keeping 
in Brittany, at any rate by a month in| them as close as possible to the naked 
In | thoughts they conveyed. That in print 


tions—that is to say, he wrote in images. 


they appear as long as those of his con- 


Even in those days there | temporaries is a mere accident of typo- 


graphy. M. Faguet has pointed out 


for whom life was a succession of miracles, | that for almost every semicolon in the 
who with difficulty recognized themselves | 


* Essais ’ one may substitute a full stop: 
very rarely is the long sentence in Mon- 
taigne a period. 

Like most sensible men, Montaigne had 
an unreasonable fondness for reason ; 
unlike most, he possessed an intellect 
that showed him the final consequences of 
his fancy. Not only have we no sufficient 


; L 8, | reason for believing that we know any- 
and a little less open-minded; and his 





thing, we have none for affirming that we 
know nothing. By sheer reasonableness 
we are reduced to a state of pure Pyrrhon- 
ism, where, like the poor donkey, we must 
die of starvation midway between two 
equally large and equally appetizing 
bundles of hay. An affectation of superior 
ignorance has been a favourite literary 
device from the days of the Preacher to 
those of Anatole France. Montaigne loves 
to tease and confound us with a ~* Que 
scay-ie ’’ ; he has the common literary taste 
for humiliating unsympathetic readers ; 
but he has also a taste for honesty, not 
so common, even in literature. Doubt 
is a mark of good sense: honest doubt is 
a mark of genius almost. In his reflective 
moments the reasonable man inclines to 
believe that reason can prove nothing— 
except what he believes. How fearlessly 
did those nineteenth-century apost!es of 
Reason make havoc in the parlours of 
meek curates and spinsters, thundering 
against the altogether insufficient grounds 
on which were accepted the surprising 
adventures of Noah and his Ark! But 
when they were told that Reason was as 
unfriendly to their moral code and the 
methods of science as to the Book of 
Genesis, they clapped her in jail without 
more ado. Reason affords no solid 
grounds for holding a good world better 
than a bad, and the sacred law of cause 
and effect admits of no logical demon- 
stration. ‘Prison or the Mad House,” 
cried the men of good sense ; Montaigne 
was more thorough—* Tolerance,” said he. 

Like the man-in-the-street, Montaigne 
found refuge from reason in conviction. 
Until we have formulated a proposition 
reason has no excuse for interference ; 


/and emotional convictions precede intel- 





lectual propositions. Only, as we have 
no means of judging between convictions, 
we must remember that the firm and dis- 
interested convictions of others are as 
respectable as our own: again we must 
tolerate. To credit Montaigne with that 
sublime liberality which is summed up 
in the most sublime of all Christian 
aphorisms—“ Judge not, and thou shalt 
not be judged ”’—would be absurd. 
Montaigne was a Pagan, and his high 
conception of tolerance and humanity 
was derived entirely from the great pagan 
philosophers. Of them he was agprofound 
and sincere disciple, so it is not Surprising 
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that his ideas were far in advance of 
those of his age, and of ours. For instance, 
he hated brutality. Both his own nature 
and that fine Athenian humanity which 
by study he had made his own were 
revolted by barbarous punishments. That 
there may be men too vile to live seemed 
to him, doubtless, a tenable opinion— 
he could forget all about the fallibility of 
human judgments—but ‘* Quant 4 moy,” 
he says, “‘en la iustice mesme, tout ce 
qui est au dela de la mort simple, me 
semble pure cruauté.”’ To hurt others 
for our own good is not, he dimly per- 
ceived, to cut a very magnanimous figure. 
To call it hurting them for their own, he 
would have thought damnable ; but that 
piece of hypocrisy is the invention of a 
more enlightened age. Torture he ab- 
horred. Assuredly Montaigne would have 
been more at home in the streets of Peri- 
clean Athens than in those of sixteenth- 
century Bordeaux or twentieth-century 
London. 


Nothing illustrates better Montaigne’s | 


essential paganism than his passionate 
admiration for magnanimity. That was 
the virtue he loved. High courage and 
fortitude, dignity, patience, and generosity 
—these are qualities, examples of which 
never fail to strike a spark of enthusiasm 
from his calm nature. He is never tired 
of extolling the constancy of Socrates 
and Cato, the courage of Cesar, the 
generosity of Alexander, the great and 
grandiose actions of the heroes of anti- 
quity. Indeed, this admiration for courage 
and dignity so transports him that once, 
at any rate, he surpasses most pagan 
philosophers, and joins hands with the 
latest and most Christian of Christian 
moralists :— 


** A quoy faire nous allons nous gendarmant 
par ces efforts de la science ? Regardons a 
terre, les pauvres gens que nous y voyons 
espandus, la teste panchante apres leur 
besongne: qui ne sgavent ny Aristote ny 
Caton, ny exemple ny precepte. De ceux- 
la, tire Nature tous les iours, des effects 
de constance et de patience, plus purs et 
plus roides, que ne sont ceux que nous 
estudions si curieusement en l’escole. Com- 
bien en vois ie ordinairement, qui mes- 
cognoissent la pauvreté: combien qui 
desirent la mort, ou qui la passent sans 
alarme et sans affliction? Celui 1a qui 
fouit mon iardin, il a ce matin enterré son 
pere ou son fils. Les noms mesme, dequoy 
ils appellent les maladies, en addoucissent 
et amollissent l’aspreté, La phthysie, c’est 
la toux pour eux : la dysenterie, devoyment 
d’estomach : un pleuresis, c’est un morfonde- 
ment: et selon qu’ils les nomment douce- 
ment, ils les supportent aussi. 
bien griefves, quand elles rompent leur 
travail ordinaire: ils ne s’allitent que pour 
mourir.” 


This passage is exceptional ; it is not | : . : 
| of express rifles for big-game shooting, 
_and the originator, as Mr. Boase says, of 


the less sincere. Of its sincerity no one 
who reads and feels can doubt. But 
generally the instances of eximious virtue 
are what Montaigne delights to honour. 
Nothing in him is more lovable than 
this passionate hero-worship ; and what 
quality is more lovable or more common 
in the ordinary man ? 

“Le plus sage des Frangais,” Sainte- 
Beuve called him; the judgment is 


typical of the critic and his age. We 
need not stay to quarrel with it. We 
can hold that there is a higher wisdom 
than the quest of golden mediocrity with- 
out disparaging either Horace or his 
disciple. If the man-in-the-street be one 
who approaches the obvious in the spirit 
of a pioneer, we must admit that Mon- 
taigne rises superior to his class, for he 
not only explored that country, but also 
possessed and cultivated it, and forced 
it to yield’an ampler harvest of good sense 
and humanity than any other husbandman 
before or since. France has ever been 
rich, and is as rich as ever, in men who 
have known how to sacrifice the shadow 
to the substance; in fanatics who have 
_ pursued without pause or divagation 
‘dreams of impossible Utopias and un- 
_ attainable good; in idealists who have 
joyfully given all to love, to art, to 
| religion, and to logic. It is not inappro- 
| priate, therefore, that France should have 
| produced in an age of turmoil and terrible 
madness the man who exalted the cult 
_of moderation to the heights of sublime 
| philosophy. 











MODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. 


|THE merits of Mr. Boase’s work are 
‘well known. His ‘Modern English 
| Biography’ offers in a more concise and 
‘handy form much of the information 
| for which the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ is generally consulted. It 
'also dives into strata untouched by 
| that authority, as it gives short and 
| well-written notices of persons of 
| foreign extraction and others at one 


'time prominently before the British 
public, who have escaped the larger 
net. Thus the present volume, which 


extends from D to K only, gives usa short 
biography of George Dennis, formerly 
H.M.’s consul at Crete and other places 
in the Near East, who was at one time 
Inspector of Schools in British Guiana, 
but is best known to the majority of 
readers as the author of ‘ The Cid,’ the 
‘Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria’ (still 
the classic work on its subject), and 
*Murray’s Handbook for Sicily.’ So, too, 
we have here a life of Henry Dodd, dust 
contractor, the original, as Mr. Boase 
assures us, of Dickens’s ‘‘ Golden Dust- 
man,”’ who left 111,000/., 5,0001. of which 
went to the Fishmongers’ Company to 





Elles sont | 2 ; 
| pensions for poor bargemen; while not 


provide cups for sailing-barge races and 


less interesting in their way are the notices 


| of James Dalziel Dougall, the well-known 


gunmaker of St. James’s Street, the vendor 


smokeless powder for army use; and of 
William Edgar, of the firm of Swan & 
Edgar, who left 300,000/. behind him, 
and transferred the business from Fore 
Street to its present site in 1834. 





Modern English Biography. By Frederick 
Boase. Vol. V. (Supplement Vol. IT.). 





(Truro, Netherton & Worth.) 





Among the ladies omitted from the 
larger dictionary, but here mentioned, is 
Mrs. FitzGeorge, wife of the last Duke of 
Cambridge, and described as “the most 
lovely woman of her time.” To _ her 
biography is appended a note that her 
brother Sydney Fairbrother, at one time 
treasurer of Covent Garden and other 
theatres, later kept the Equestrian 
Tavern, next to the old Surrey Theatre, 
and died in the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Asylum. The other ladies who chance 
to come within this volume were more 
noted for eccentricity than beauty, like 
that Miss Flite who used to haunt the 
Court of Chancery, and was mentioned in 
‘Bleak House.’ As some will remember, 
her real name was Mary Ann Littlefield, 
and she was receiving a small weekly 
pension from the Inner and Middle 
Temples at the date of her death. An 
equally famous lady litigant here noticed 
was Rosanna Fray, formerly maid to the 
Countess of Zetland, who, being successful 
in an action for slander against that lady’s 
housekeeper, became so bitten with the 
taste for the law that she not only 
entered ridiculous actions against all and 
sundry, including the judges who decided 
her case and the attorney who represented 
her, but also made an income “by 
practising in an informal way in the 
Judges’ Chambers.” 

Male eccentrics also figure largely in 
Mr. Boase’s work, such as Edward Thomas 
Delafield, who on leaving Christ Church 
sold his share in the celebrated brewery 
in which he was a partner, and plunged 
into speculation in opera-houses. He 
was at one time joint-director of Covent 
Garden, and produced for the first time 
in England Meyerbeer’s * Prophéte, but 
afterwards became bankrupt and died 
in poverty. With him may be men- 
tioned, with apologies for the concatena- 
tion, William Henry Elwes, natural son 
of Sir Henry Elwes, who was a great 
spendthrift, called himself a baronet, traded 
(like Harry Richmond’s father) on his 
likeness to George IV., and made a living 
as a common informer ; and Isaac Gordon, 
the moneylender, whose real name was 
Benjamin Edwards. A more honourable 
place is reserved for Edward Cholmely 
Dering, the first husband of Mrs. Bernard 
Beere, who thought that he resembled 
Charles I., and wore his hair down to his 
shoulders in consequence ; and for John 
A. Day, the writer on angling, noted for 
his walking powers, and said here to be 
*‘ one of the handsomest men of his day.” 

Space is wanting to do more than 
glance at the foreigners mentioned, such 
as Martin Didsy (father to the well-known 
Orientalist of that name and secretary to 
Kossuth), De Groof (the Belgian ‘ flying 
man ”’), and the American, Davis Dalton, 
who claimed that he had swum the 
Channel before Webb. In his mention 
of the late Sir Charles Du Plat, K.C.B., 
Mr. Boase does not record his marriage to 
Miss Forbes, the daughter of the railway 
magnate. Rarely, indeed, is there any 
omission of pertinent matter in the volume, 
which is full alike of entertainment and 
detail not easily attained elsewhere. 
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Canute the Great, 995 (circa)-1035, and 
the Rise of Danish Imperialism during 
the Viking Age. By Laurence Mar- 
cellus Larson. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


THE SCANDINAVIAN INVASIONS of Eng- 
land, covering a period of more than two 
centuries, culminated in the rule of a 
Danish king over the whole of the English 
people. This was the greatest of the many 
achievements of Northern enterprise in 
the Western lands, and the man who 


accomplished it is well worthy of a place | 


among the *‘ Heroes of the Nations.” There 
are difficulties in the way of presenting a 
full and satisfactory account of the career 
of Canute, but Prof. Larson has shown 
himself able to cope with them, and has 
successfully acquitted himself of his task. 

The chief of these difficulties lies in 
the imperfect records of the time, which 
leave many important points obscure, 
and not seldom 
each other. 
the brief notices of the hostile « Anglo- 


Saxon Chronicle,’ on the other the more | 


impartial or laudatory evidence of Ice- 


landic poets and saga-writers. From one | 
or other of these sources, supplemented | 


by evidence of various kinds, it is pos- 


sible to give a consecutive account of | 


the chief events in Canute’s career; but 
both of them naturally fail, for different 
reasons, to supply the connecting thread 
of aims and motives which the modern 
historian seeks especially to trace. In 
making use of the available materials for 
this purpose Prof. Larson displays both 
caution and insight, and usually succeeds 
in presenting a possible, if not absolutely 
demonstrable, explanation of the actions 
which the older writers leave obscure. 
Although, from one source or another, a 
considerable mass of information relative 
to Canute and his period can be collected, 
it is scarcely sufficient in itself to fill a 
volume of 350 pages, and any one dealing 
with the subject on this scale must per- 
force introduce a certain amount of addi- 
tional matter. Prof. Larson has taken 
advantage of this necessity, and has 
converted it into something of a virtue, 
by widening the scope of his work so as 
to include a general survey of Scandi- 
navian history before and during the 
time of the great king. The first two 
chapters are thus occupied with the 
early history of Denmark and Norway, 
the Scandinavian settlements in England, 
and the conquest of that country by 
Canute’s father, Sweyn, so that it is 
only with the third chapter that the real 
hero makes his appearance. After this 


the narrative is seriously broken in only | 


two places, by a chapter on the later days 
of the old Scandinavian religion, and 
another on ‘Northern Culture in the 
Days of Canute.’ Prof. Larson brings 
out clearly the remarkable character 
of Canute’s rapid rise to power; he was 
only 21 or 22 when he became King of 
England, and no more than 40 when he 
died. He was, however, a scion of a 
remarkable family, as Prof. Larson takes 
pains to show, while perhaps laying a 
little more stress on the Slavic element in 


are at variance with | 
On the one side stand | 


‘his ancestry than the evidence positively 
watrants. 


In tracing the history of the twenty | 


years or so during which Canute is the 


main figure on both sides of the North | 


Sea, it is necessary for the historian to 
keep in close touch with both English 
and Scandinavian affairs, and in this 
respect Prof. Larson’s work indicates 
careful study of the. chief ancient and 
modern authorities on either side. The 
forms in which some names appear, how- 
ever, suggest occasional use of modern 
Norwegian in place of old Icelandic 
writings ; the most inexact of these is 
“Thor” for Thorir. Some minor varia- 
tions in the spelling of proper names are 
also noticeable; but greater exception 
may be taken to the method of translating 
place-names and nick-names without giv- 
ing their original form. The inquiring 
reader who tries to find on any ordinary 
map “ Kingscrag, a city in modern 
| Sweden,” may be a little puzzled to 


| identify it ; and “‘ Ring-realm ”’ in Norway 
may also be hard to find. ‘‘ Stretch 
| Song” is not a happy rendering of ‘ Tég- 
drapa,’ and it may not be quite clear at 
first sight that ‘“‘ Troublousscald ’’ means 
| “the troublesome poet.” Prof. Larson 
rightly attaches considerable importance 
to the evidence contained in the verses 
| of the scalds, but the bald translations 
| he cites of these will, it is to be feared. 
| give the ordinary reader no very favour- 
| able opinion of old Icelandic poetry. 
| There is one curious confusion of ideas on 
p- 292, where the old poem ‘ Bjarkamal ’ 
is described as ‘‘ the Old Norse version of 
Beowulf’s last fight’; this would appear 
to indicate that Prof. Larson is more at 
home in the historical than the literary 
side of Old Northern studies. The sug- 


Jémsborg were more ready to run 
away than other Northern warriors is 
strongly at variance with their traditional 
reputation. Such points as these, how- 
ever, are few and of small importance 
in comparison with Prof. Larson’s work 
as a whole, and in no way diminish the 
credit due to him for presenting to English 
; readers this attractive account of a great 
| King of England. 

The book is provided with useful maps, 
| two of which show clearly the extent of 
‘the Scandinavian settlements in Britain 
| and Normandy, and the districts covered 
by the Viking inroads from 980 to 1016. 
A comparison of the two will show how 
thoroughly the Saxon part of England 
was ravaged then, as it had previously 
been in the time of Alfred ; the marvel is 
that it was still strong enough to prevent 
any permanent settlement of the conquer- 
ing race within its bounds. 

Of the remaining illustrations a large 
number represent important or interesting 
Runic monuments, and it might have been 
worth while to give the full text and 
translation of the inscriptions in an 
appendix. The volume has also the 
welcome features of a good Bibliography 
and a full Index, and altogether forms a 





very satisfactory addition to the well- | 


known series in which it appears. 


gestion on p. 76 that the vikings of | 


Correspondence of Lord Burghersh, after- 
wards Eleventh Earl of Westmorland, 


1808-1840. Edited by his Grand- 
daughter, Rachel Weigall. (John 
Murray.) 


In the early part of the nineteenth century 
the educated women, as a rule, wrote 
better than the educated men. Lady 
Burghersh’s * Letters’ appeared in 1903 ; 
and though they were inferior in interest 
and humour to those of Harriet, Lady 
Granville, they were acceptable examples 
of familiar correspondence. Her husband’s, 
despite his cultivated tastes and common 
sense, must be pronounced the products 
of a somewhat clumsy pen. Miss Weigall’s 
collection is also rather fragmentary ; 
she has been obliged to eke it out by 
papers by the Duke of Wellington which 
have already been published in Gurwood’s 
edition of his ‘ Despatches,’ and much of 
her book consists of letters to, not by, 
Lord Burghersh. It is not much the 
worse for that, perhaps, since several of 
his correspondents, notably Lord Stewart, 
Castlereagh’s brother, set forth their views 
with refreshing vigour. But, as a whole, 
the book is a little disappointing, and it 
is only here and there that it makes sub- 
stantial additions to historical knowledge. 

The early pages illustrate the anxieties 
of a keen young soldier in days when 
promotion went by favour, not by merit. 
Yet, with the interests of his father and 
Wellington behind him, Burghersh’s posi- 
tion must have been far more favourable 
than that of nine-tenths of his contem- 
poraries. He served as aide-de-camp to 
Wellington in the Peninsular campaign of 
1810-11, and his letters reflect his con- 
fidence in the great soldier. But his rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel was cancelled be- 
cause his commission as Ensign had been 
antedated by nine months, and Castle- 
reagh’s laboured letter of explanation 
throws a curious light on the favouritism 
which had prevailed under the lax ad- 
ministration of the Duke of York. Other- 
wise the most important piece in the earlier 
pages is Wellington’s congratulatory mis- 
sive on Burghersh’s marriage with his 
favourite niece; it goes on to give a clear 
exposure of the military situation, and 
includes the philosophic remark: ‘‘ The 
Spaniards will always be the same, and 
we must be reconciled to our disappoint- 
ments.” 

As Commissioner attached to the 
Austrian army, Burghersh witnessed the 
campaign of 1813, and was offered, but 
declined, the honour of escorting “‘ the 
beast Napoleon ”’ to Elba. The import- 
ance of his correspondence increases 
when, in September, 1814, he goes to 
Florence as Minister to the Court of 
Tuscany. A lively picture is presented 
of the state of unrest created by Murat’s 
unacknowledged position at Naples and 
his consequent military demonstrations. 
In these pages the blame falls entirely 
on King Joachim, but the divided views 
of the Congress of Vienna were clearly re- 
sponsible for much of the prevalent un- 
certainty. Napoleon’s escape from Elba 


| decisively interrupted the deliberations. 
: 9 





10 
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Sir Neil Campbell’s inefficiency as watch- 
dog appears to be conclusively established 
by Burghersh’s private dispatch to Castle- 
reagh, and by a memorandum written 
some years after the event. Campbell 
hated the work of spying on spies, and, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the 
Minister, spent the greater part of his 
time at Florence and elsewhere. But it 
is equally clear that Napoleon must 
sooner or later have made his last throw 
for empire. One of Burghersh’s corre- 
spondents records an illuminating dialogue 
between the Tsar Alexander and Welling- 
ton at Vienna. “* Pourquoi,” asked the 
Emperor with a good deal of violence, 
“ Yavez-vous laissé échapper ?”’ “* Pour- 
quoi l’y avez-vous placé ? ” was the calm 
reply. 

Murat’s desperate attempt to hold his 
own, and the Bourbon restoration at 
Naples, are reflected in Burghersh’s corre- 
spondence. A’Court, the British Minister, 


kept him fully informed about Ferdinand’s | 3 ; 
| royal tombs which went on during the 


vacillations and _ tergiversations. Burg- 
hersh’s own views on the future of Italy 
are greatly to his credit. Though no 
believer in Italian unity, he was emphatic- 
ally anti-Austrian, and his ideas, becoming 
known to Metternich, were 
Mildly rebuked by Castlereagh, Burghersh 
replied with spirit :— 

**T need not enter with you into proofs 
that I am neither a Radical, nor that I 
have so far forgotten the principles which 
I have been brought up in, not to view with 
disgust the spirit of subversion and Jacobin- 
ism which is abroad ; but I must at the same 
time declare that the system pursued by the 





resented, | W1! 
| hair of rather coarse texture. 


THE ATHENAUM 
THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 


THe FuNERARY Papyrus known by the 
name of Greenfield and now reproduced 
in facsimile is one of the latest acquisi- 
tions of the British Museum, having been 
given to the nation by Mrs. Greenfield 
in 1910. It has a romantic interest in 
that it was buried with Nesitanebtashru, 
daughter of Painetchem II., the last of 
the priest-kings of Egypt, just before 
Sheshonq, the Biblical Shishak, leader of 
Libyan mercenaries and suzerain of Solo- 
mon, King of Israel, seized the throne. 
It was the appearance of objects from the 
funerary furniture of this lady in the hands 
of the native dealers in antiquities which 
put Sir Gaston Maspero, in 1871, upon 
the track of the famous “cache” of Deir 
el-Bahari, and led to the discovery of the 
place where the mummies of kings like 
Rameses I. and Rameses II. had been 
hidden during the plundering of the 


feeble rule of the priests of Amen. The 
mummy of Nesitanebtashru herself has 
also been recovered, and turns out to be 
that of a woman between 35 and 40, 
with an abundance of dark-brown wavy 
She was 
the Chief Directress, or Lady Abbess, of 


| the Women of Amen, and there is some 


Austrians in Italy, the ungenerous treat- | 


ment of the Italians subjected to their 


government, will, as long as it is persisted | 
in, accumulate the dangers which surround | 


them, while all their decrees against secret 
societies, &c., will not add one jot to their 
security.” 


Burghersh’s residence at Florence came | 


to an end with the fall of Toryism in 
1830. He had previously been offered the 
mission to Spain, but Wellington, by one 
of those acts of domestic autocracy in 


hich he delighted, disposed of the plan, | ; 
ie aa Te cance dah: ae aces | eee right when he says that it 


mainly on the ground that the climate 
was unsuited to Burghersh’s wife and 
children. 


Earldom of Westmorland in 1841, is multi- 
farious. Lord Stewart, become Lord Lon- 
donderry, dilates on the anxieties of a 


The rest of his correspondence, | : “es 
which ends with his succession to the | the Sun-god Ra, once the religion of 
_the Court only, with that of Osiris, the 


| First Dynasty, to 


Tory electioneer and the iniquities of the | 


Whigs, while Burghersh himself supplies 
a memorandum of a conversation with 
Leopold I., King of the Belgians, during 
the Syrian crisis of 1840. The King’s 
views on the state of Europe are familiar, 
but it is amusing to find him complaining 
that Queen Victoria ‘ did not know how 
to take a line and make herself respected.”’ 
The truth was that she declined to defer 
absolutely to her astute uncle. 

Miss Weigall acknowledges assistance 
in preparing her book for the press, but 
it would have been improved by a more 
liberal supply of foot-notes, and some of 


reason to think that she wrote the papyrus 
herself, it being much more carefully 
written than the usual undertakers’ copies, 
while among her titles is one which may 
be translated ‘‘ Mistress of the Rolls.” 
The chief interest of the papyrus, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that it contains, 
besides the usual chapters of the collection 
of spells and charms known as ‘The Book 
of the Dead,’ no fewer than nineteen hymns, 
litanies, or psalms hitherto unknown, or 
of which only imperfect copies have come 
down to us. These cast much welcome 
light on the religious beliefs of the Twenty- 
which Painetchem 
belonged, and supplement the Funerary 
Papyri of the older members of it just 
published by M. Naville. Dr. Budge is 


marks a late stage—perhaps the final 
stage—in the fusion of the worship of 


god of the Resurrection, adored from the 
first by the common people. Most of 
the hymns and other documents which 
it gives us for the first time are, however, 


_ addressed neither to Osiris nor Ra simply, 


the transcriptions are not happy. On| 


p- 261 for “trimness” read trimmers, 
and on p. 287 for “ Court ”’ read coast. 


but to a composite deity called Ra-Heru- 
Khuti, compounded apparently of Ra of 
Heliopol’ d Horus of the horizon, or 
Horus at us rising, called among other 
things the “ Prince of the Dawn.” Of 
the others, many are directed to Atem, 
the god of the setting sun, and the fact 
shows how, in the Egypt of the tenth 


The Greenfield Papyrus in the British Museum. 
Edited by E. A. Wallis Budge. (British 
Museum.) 

Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt. Lectures delivered on the 
Morse Foundation at Union Theological 
Seminary by James Henry Breasted. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 





century before Christ, as later in the early 
Roman Empire, all polytheistic worship 
turned to adoration of the sun as the 
fittest emblem of divinity. As Atem is 
in one of these litanies greeted as Presi- 
dent of Amenti, or the Lower World, his 
identification with Osiris would seem to 
be complete. The statement in ‘The Book 
of the Dead,’ here repeated, that Osiris 
is “ yesterday,’ and Ra is “ to-day,” 
shows plainly enough that the sun, which 
appears to travel beneath the earth during 
the night, was looked upon as the Lord 
and Judge of ‘“‘ the Quick and the Dead.” 

There are many other things of interest 
in this publication, among which we have 
space to mention only the unusually 
elaborate charms against crocodiles and 
serpents, then, as now, a mortal terror 
to the Egyptian. The ~ Suten-dy-hotep ” 
formula, which calls upon the king to 
provide food out of his royal bounty for 
the sustenance of the dead, also appears 
here for the first time in a funerary 
papyrus, and shows that the predynastic 
belief that survival after death was a gift 
rather of the Pharaoh than of the deity 
still endured. The papyrus is one of the 
first examples of those written for funerary 
purposes in hieratic, which is due, accord- 
ing to Dr. Budge, to the inability of the 
priestly scribes of the time to grapple 
with the older hieroglyphs. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the more important 
formulas—i.e., those that were thought 
to have a magical effect—here appear in 
hieroglyphics, which shows that the older 
characters were even then thought to 
have an occult efficacy. The plates which 
give the actual reproduction of the original 
document are excellently rendered, and 
Dr. Budge’s Introduction and commentary 
are as illuminating as the rest of his work. 
The only fault that we can find with it 
is that he did not see his way to give a 
full translation of the titles of the gods 
in the new matter laid before us. Tedious 
as they are, they often afford valuable 
insight into the changes which Egyptian 
religion underwent during the 5,000 years 
of its activity. No other religion can 
boast such an unbroken history, and, 
as M. George Foucart has shown, it 
must thus form a standard of comparison 
for all other faiths. 


The authorities of the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York were well advised 
when they invited Dr. Breasted to deliver 
the lectures on the Morse Foundation 
of which his book is a reprint. Besides 
being Professor of Egyptology at Chicago 
University, Dr. Breasted has explored, in 
the archeological sense, both Egypt and 


| the Sudan ; he is thoroughly in touch with 


the Berlin school of Egyptology, which 
has, under Prof. Erman, striven strenu- 
ously to enforce its own views and shib- 
boleths on the rest of the world; and he 
has written a trustworthy and_ well- 
documented History of Egypt. Hence 
everything he has to say upon Egyptian 
religion is worth listening to, and ought 
to be considered with attention. 

Dr. Breasted’s main position, enunciated 
in the very first page of his Preface, is 
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that the Pyramid Texts supply the clue 
through the maze of local worships and 
practices, all different, and yet all with a 
kind of family likeness to each other, 
which we find scattered up and down the 
Nile Valley. He thinks that he can see 
in these texts the worship of the Sun-god 
Ra dominating as the religion of the Court, 
but yet admitting to a joint rule with 
it, the worship of Osiris, the god of the 
Nile—a Delta god who was, according to 
him, the object of adoration of the common 
people. The antagonism—or better, per- 
haps, the essential difference of con- 
eeption—between the two ideas is well 
shown by Dr. Breasted’s pregnant obser- 
vation that, while the votaries of Osiris 
looked forward to a sort of agricultural 
Paradise after death in the Elysian Fields 
below the earth, those of Ra thought that 
they would travel eternally through the 
sky with their divinity in the solar bark. 
Later, in what Dr. Breasted calls the 
“Feudal Age,” the ideas of equal justice 
for all and social morality came to the 
front, but had their origin, according to 
him, not in the Osirian, but in the Solar 
religion. Later still, after Khuenaton’s 
attempt at a reform of religion on a mono- 
theistic basis had been made and had 
failed, the magical ideas which are every- 
where present in the Pyramid Texts them- 
selves came to prevail, and Egyptian 
religion became a thing of forms and cere- 
monies gradually less and less understood 
by its votaries, until it fell before the 
growing might of Christianity. 

With this explanation we have no 
quarrel ; nor does the fact that it involves 
many inconsistencies weigh seriously on 
the other side. It cannot be too often 
repeated in this connexion that in Egypt 
new ideas never replaced the old, but 
merely grew up by their side, in the same 
way that the fellah still uses the sakya, 
or water-wheel, and the shaduf, or lifting- 
bucket, along with the elaborate irrigation 
system devised by English engineers. 
Hence the fact that the Egyptian of 
the Pyramid Age must have held two 
mutually destructive views of the next 
world need trouble us no more than it 
probably did him; but Dr. Breasted adds 
to this some inconsistencies of his own 
which are not so easily explained. Thus, 
after telling us in one chapter that the 
pyramid was adjured on its dedication 
“not to admit Osiris or the divinities of 
his cycle when they came,” he says later 
that “the king [in the Pyramid Texts] 
became Osiris, and rose from the dead as 
Osiris did.” So, too, after making the 
religion of the Sun-god the earliest and 
most dominant element in Egyptian 
worship, Dr. Breasted suddenly introduces 
us to Ptah the “ potter-god,’ or Divine 
Creator of Memphis, whose legend he has 
himself done much to elucidate, without 
attempting to explain how this deity, 
whom he represents as a prototype of 
the Alexandrine Logos, can be fitted 
into the frame that he has constructed 
from the Pyramid Texts. 

The fact,is that we are never likely to 
obtain a clear view of Egyptian religion 
as a whole until we know more than we 





do at present of the earliest history of indeed, gets something less than his due. 


Egypt. The Pyramid Texts, although Dr. 


Breasted does not regard this view with | 


favour, are really connected, through the 
inscribed coffins of Amamu and other 
dignitaries of the ‘Feudal Age” or 
Middle Kingdom, with ‘The Book of the 
Dead’ of the Restoration or post-Hyksos 
period, alike in its Theban and its Saitic 
recensions, and even with the hypo- 
cephali of Ptolemaic and Greco-Roman 
times. Hence the Egyptian religion may 
be said to have assumed in or before the 
Pyramid Age a stereotyped or crystallized 
form which it did not again lose during 
the remainder of its long existence. 


and other very primitive beliefs, as appears 
plainly enough in the Pyramid Texts, offers 


no difficulty, if we believe that these | 


were the religious ideas of the savage 
African tribes upon whom it was imposed. 
But how did the much more lofty and 
highly ethical doctrines implied in the 
worship of Ra, Osiris, and Ptah come to 
Egypt ? Dr. Breasted will have nothing 
to do with the importation from foreign 
sources imagined by Dr. Budge, who has, 
as it seems to us, made clear the whole 
filiation of ‘The Book of the Dead.’ Yet 
it seems impossible to assign to them any 


That | 
it was built upon a foundation of magic | 


| Although the author has handled un- 


published material, we cannot say that, in 
our opinion, he has made the best use of 
it. 

The fact is that Mr. Sieveking’s quali- 
fications as a writer are scarcely propor- 
tionate to his enthusiasm and fluency. 
His use of authorities is uncritical; his 
prejudices and hobbies lead him into 
constant digressions; and he shows but 
little power of putting his material into 
anything like orderly shape. 

In addition to several letters of Mann 
the unpublished material includes an 
account of the battle of Quiberon Bay 
from the pen of Sir John (then Captain) 
Strachan, which should surely have been 
relegated to the Appendix. Mann him- 
self was able to give Walpole an account 
of the action from the standpoint of the 
defeated Conflans which is of interest ; 
his biographer, in a note, offers personal 


_ testimony to the “ tremendous suddenness 


other origin, and Dr. Breasted certainly | 


does not suggest any. When, if ever, the 
historical events which led to the founda- 
tion of the United Kingdom of Egypt are 
cleared up, we may be able to prove how 
these sublime ideas were introduced into 
the Egyptian religion; but at present it 
can only be said that the balance of 


and power” with which gales spring up 
in the Bay. Another piece of individual 
experience is inserted apropos of Mann’s 
confessed loss of power over English, due 
to long residence abroad. The British 
envoy in Tuscany had been told by Lord 
Huntingdon that ‘for a foreigner” he 
spoke better English than the latter 
had ever heard. When he died he had 


| not seen England for nearly half a century, 


probability is in favour of Dr. Budge’s | 


theory proving the right one. 
Dr. Breasted writes as an American, 


and therefore, we suppose, has a right to | 


use many words strange to English eyes. 


It is a pity that his references to the | 
Pyramid Texts are all made to Prof. | 


Sethe’s lately published edition, which he 
dubs the 


‘‘ standard’? one, and contain | 


no reference to the copies and trans- | 
| took place. 


lation published by Sir Gaston Maspero 
nearly twenty years ago. 
compelled to assume, whether we like 
it or not, that Prof. Sethe’s reading is 
always superior to Sir Gaston’s, which 
may not be the conviction of all scholars. 
These, however, are the only drawbacks 
of a thoughtful book, which for some 
time to come must be reckoned with by 
every student of Egyptian religion. 








The Memoir of Sir Horace Mann. By 
I. Giberne Sieveking. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


THE nominal subject of -Mr. Sieveking’s 
book came to be overshadowed in the 
course of writing (as he confesses in a 
dedicatory epistle) by ‘a greater per- 
sonality "’—Prince Charles Edward, the 
Young Pretender. Thus there is in it at 


least as much about the Stewart prince 
as there is about King George’s Envoy at 
Florence and Walpole’s friend ; the Jatter, 


Hence we are | 


though he had entertained—to his cost— 
countless numbers of his countrymen. 

Mr. Sieveking considers himself in a 
position to disprove the statement that 
Prince Charles Edward declared himself a 
Protestant in 1750. His examination of 
all the parish registers in the Strand 
churches may be conclusive against Prof. 
Sanford Terry’s statement as to the place 


| of admission into the Anglican Communion ; 


but he himself notes the revival of the 
‘old rumour ”’ in 1765, and quotes a letter 
of Walpole’s naming St. Martin’s Church 
as the scene of the abjuration. It is, 
however, highly improbable that it ever 


The author, chiefly on the strength of 
Lady Charlotte Stuart’s (the Duchess of 
Albany’s) ‘Mémoire’ written for Louis 
XV., maintains with some plausibility that 
the Young Pretender’s last years, while 
under his daughter’s care, were not un- 
happy, and that he gave up his drinking 
habits. The censure of his brother's 
conduct towards him is surely over-severe. 
Cardinal York, if he was _ indiscreet, 
always acted with the best intentions. 

As to Mann himself, it is no doubt true 
that he made the most of all the evidence 
that he could collect about the exiled 
Stewarts, and built hopes of advancement 
upon it. But that he was ever deli- 
berately unfair to Charles Edward is at 
least not proved; and the kind-hearted- 
ness of the Envoy, which comes out 
abundantly in the book, does not seem 
to us unapparent even in his story of 
* this poor Vision of a Man ” keeping under 
his bed at Florence the “ strong Box” 
full of sequins “ for the expenses of His 
Journey to England whenever He shall 
suddenly be called thither.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 


longer review.] 
Theology. 


Crozier (Carrie), Tae Heart or THE MASTER 
AND THE Five SyMBo;s, 1/ 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophist Office 
In this brief booklet the author indicates 
the approach of the disciple to the Master’s 
thought by means of sympathy, joy, love, 
patience, and peace. Her discourse is, 
apart from a tendency to lapse into blank 
verse, simple and effective. We are less 
inte ested in the pursuit of the Five Symbols, 
which introduces us to sattvic food, astral 
and mental bodies, and ‘‘the Atlanteans 
who preceded the Toltec.” 


Poetry. 

Brother; of the Book Miscellanea: THE 
Links oF ANCIENT Rome, by Payson 
Sibley Wild and Bert Leston Taylor. 

Chicago, Brothers of the Book 

Some Latin rhyming verses, with a free 
rendering in English, presenting Augustus 
as a learner on the links. The writers show 
a pleasant humour, some of which certainly 
needs the annotation presented to the 
reader. The Latin lines are lively, but 
occasionally deficient in rhythm. The English 
run better, and have some apt verbal novel- 
ties for non-American readers, such as the 
adjective at the end of the first line in 

Certain objurgations, warm and tinglish, 
That look less rude in Latin than in English. 

Way (Arthur S.), THe Grorcics or Virern 
IN ENGLISH VERSE, 2/6 net. Macmillan 

Mr. Way, departing from the conven- 
tion that recognizes the English heroic 
—— as the equivalent of the Latin 

exameter, has chosen for his translation 
of the Georgics a line of Swinburnian length. 

The experiment has something to commend 

it, for the method drives home the pre- 

cepts with a force unattainable by a 

smoother rhythm; but the difficulties of 

handling so heavy a metre throughout the 
long series of the poems have not been 
entirely surmounted, and the effect becomes 

a little tedious and unmusical. The cesura 

has proved treache ous and perilous to 

adjust. Such an extended line has tempt d 

the translator into a diffuseness at times 

hardly warrantable. 

But the chief merit of the version lies in 
its easy mnemonic qualities ; for the reader 
is left with a most lively impression of 
Virgil’s principles of husbandry. Another 
advantage is that this translation cannot 
be safely used by idle and ingenious young 
gentlemen in search of a “ crib.”” Those who 
do so will assuredly get into trouble, if they 
adopt it trustfully without patient explora- 
tion of the Latin text, which, following a 
prevailing fashion, is here given on the 
opposite page. We do not mean to suggest 
that Mr. Way is radically unfaithful to 
Virgil, but he has on occasion written into 
his version things that are only implicit in 
the Latin. These are seldom inappropriate ; 
vr indeed, they are often happy; 

ut they tend to remove this work into the 
region 0° paraphrase. 

We turn with curiosity to famous passages. 
Take, for instance, ii. 485, ‘‘ Rura mihi et 
rigui,” &¢c. :— 

Dear to me then be the fields, be the streams through the 

valleys that flow, 

My fameless love upon rivers be set, and on forests; and oh 

For the low-lying meads by Spercheius, for revels of 

Spartan maids 


= : _— ! Oh were I standing mid Haemus'’ cool green 


That he covered mine head with the Titan shield of his 
forest-shades ! 


Oh happy, whose heart hath attained Creation’s secret to 


now, 
Who hath trampled all haunting f derf 
pth mF ae me unting fears underfoot, nor 


Of Fate the relentless, the roar of insatiate Acheron’s flow ! 





Here we have, in a typical extract, all the 
translator’s merits and defects. Excellent 
as the rendering is in spirit, it at once 
attempts too much and achieves too little. 
The fine point of the interrogative in “‘O qui 
me....sistat?”’ is slurred over in the flat 
phrase “‘ were I standing.” ‘‘ Titan shield 
of his forest-shades”’ is one of those bold 
periphrases in which the translation abounds, 
but which depart too far from the direct 
simplicity of the original. To the extension of 
“Felix qui potuit,” &c., the same objections 
apply. ‘‘ Creation’s secret” is too modern, 
and, we submit, not at all what was in 
Virgil’s mind. “The blow of Fate” exists 
only in the translator’s fancy, and his 
wringing ‘‘nor dreadeth” out of subjecit 
nullifies the splendidly compact Virgilian 
image of man’s putting fears of Fate and 
Death underfoot. Not thus is Virgil to be 
rendered, if it is Virgil one wants to repro- 
duce. But Mr. Way’s Georgics, like Mr. 
Pope’s Homer, contain many ingenious 
things, and make very pleasant reading. 
Remembering with gratitude his recent 
‘Cyclops,’ we cannot help wishing that he 
had here shown a similar felicity of blending 
entire freedom with fidelity to his author’s 
distinctive genius. 
Bibliograpby. 
Johnston (W. Dawson) and Mudge (Isadore 
G.), SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN LIBRARIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
A useful list for reference, divided into 
sections of main headings. We learn that 
the Newberry Library, Chicago, acquired 
in 1901 the collection of Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte on the languages and dialects 
of Europe, and Cornell University in 1868 
that of Bopp in comparative philology. 
The Newberry Library has also 2,500 
volumes on the language of the American 
Indians. The Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity has a collection concerning folk-lore 
and medieval romances of 11,700 volumes, 
mostly due to Child, the well-known editor 
of the ‘Ballads. We envy the Boston 
Atheneum the possession of 131 volumes 
on gipsies collected by our former con- 
tributor Francis Hindes Groome, and his 
correspondence with M. Rataillard, a French 

student of the subject. 


Nottingham Free Public Libraries: CentrRAL 
LenDING LipRarRy, Special List, New 
Series, No. 1. THE Drama AND SHAKE- 
SPEARE. ; 

A useful list containing some details as 
to the contents of the books mentioned. 


Peddie (R. A.), CATALOGUE OF WoRKS ON 
PRACTICAL PRINTING, PROCESSES OF 
ILLUSTRATION, AND BOOKBINDING PUB- 
LISHED SINCE THE YEAR 1900, and now 
in the St. Bride Foundation Technical 
Library. St. Bride Foundation, E.C. 

Mr. Peddie has arranged this Catalogue 
in sections dealing with every phase of the 
production of a book, from type, ink, and 
paper to illustrations and _ bookbinding. 

English and American works are naturally 

the most numerous, but there are many in 

German, besides others in French, Italian, 

and Spanish. The Catalogue should do much 

to extend the usefulness of the St. Bride 

Technical Library, situated as it is in the 

heart of the printing world. 


History and Biograpby. 


Besant (Annie), GiorDANO Bruno, Theo- 
sophy’s Apostle in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, a Lecture delivered in the Sor- 


bonne at Paris on June 15th, 1911, and | 


The Story of Giordano Bruno, 1/ net. 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophist Office 
A striking account, which is, however, 
somewhat too ecstatic for our taste. 


Hawkesworth (C. E. M.), Taz Last Century 
In EvRore (1814-1910), 5/ net. Arnold 
An able survey of political developments 
since the ‘‘ Hundred Days.” Without un- 
due compression, the author has succeeded 
in presenting clearly and vividly the trend 
of things. Bibliographical references at the 
chapter-ends would, however, have con- 
siderably enhanced the value of this book 
to those readers who have yet to acquaint 
themselves with the standard works on the 
several periods. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Céte (La) d’Bmeraude, painted by J. 
Hardwicke Lewis, described by Spencer 
C. Musson, 7/6 net. A. & C. Black 

We hardly know where the “‘ Céte d’Eme- 
raude”’ begins or ends, but the author has 
— us chapters on Saint-Malo, Dinard, 

oncontour, Dinan, Dol, and L’Avranchin, 
and he goes as far west as Cape Fréhel, and 
north-east to Granville. He is too modest 
about the value of his own work, and those 
who buy the book would, we think, be glad 
to give up long stories about warriors like 
Du Guesclin if they could have more of 
Mr. Musson’s travel notes. What he has 
to say about the life of the villages of the 
present day is, in an illustrated volume, more 
in place than the slightly wearisome account 
of the war of the Breton Succession; and 
people who want history will probably prefer 
to take it from Froissart. 

By a little more attention to detail Mr. 
Musson could easily improve his work. 
References to Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment will hurt no one, but they are 
not needed ; and then the map should have 
shown roads and given more of the places 
referred to in the text, and St. Cast should 
not (on the map) be twice called St. Gast. 
The Index, too, is a poor production. 
“Thomas Becket ”’ will not be looked for 
under T; and ‘ Sonnantes, Pierres,’’ sug- 
gests that the index-maker thought this 
was somebody’s name. The illustrations by 
Mr. Hardwicke Lewis are excellent, and are 
all faithful to the places. 


Fiction. 


Brenda, Mary PILLeENGER, “‘ SUPREME Fac- 
TOR,” 1/ net. Putnam 
Mary Pillenger, a hard-working washer- 
woman with a family of six, lived in a mean 
street Southwark way. The story of how 
her home was changed by good influences, 
and her family, including her husband, 
stirred out of squalor and laziness, is instinct 
with truth and humour. The author has a 
good command of the Cockney dialect, and, 
though she writes with a purpose, she 
knows enough of human nature, whether in 
drawing-rooms or garrets, not to overdo it. 


Cooper (Marjorie), AILEEN, 6/ Lynwood 

A restful and rather winsome tale of a 
clean-hearted girl whose vitality brought 
her plenty of callow lovers, but whose mate 
awaited her in a _ stone-breaker, who, of 
course, proved to be only an amateur at 
that business. 


Dell (Ethel M.), THe KNave or DiAmMonps, 
6 3 Fisher Unwin 

We congratulate author and publisher 
on the fact that ‘The Way of an Eagle.’ 
published in “ The First Novel Library,” is 
not the only success which Miss Dell is to 
achieve—here we have a :econd. The 





psychological study of the descendant of 
a white father and an Indian mother who 
is adopted by his father’s widow and her 
millionaire son shows thoughtful work and 
some fine ideas. The feeling that the end 
|is obviously in sight throughout detracts 
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somewhat from the reader’s interest, but the 
fact that that interest is in large measure 
maintained throughout is evidence of the 
author’s artistry. 


Dudeney (Mrs. Henry), A Runaway Runa, 6/ 
Heinemann 
The painting-in of the background and 
the outlining of the figures take so long 
that the reader may become weary before 
the artist puts in the character - touches 
which make the interest of her tale. 
Mrs. Dudeney’s explanatory sentences are 
aggravating because her story and characters 


| 


We doubt whether the nature of an un- | 


wedded mother has ever been conceived with 
more lovable tenderness. She passes herself 
off as her daughter’s aunt, and reveals the 
truth to that daughter’s husband in a moment 
of intoxicated degradation. 


Smith (F. Hopkinson), THe ARM-CHAIR AT 

THE INN, 6/ Werner Laurie 

A breezy account of the sayings and 

doings of a party of male friends gathered 
in a charming Normandy inn. 


White (Fred M.), THe GoL_pEN Rose, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
The golden rose of the book is a far more 
wonderful flower than the book itself. After 
much misunderstanding between an uncle 
and nephew, things end happily: the uncle 
dies, the Indian who has been sent to recover 
the flower for his native land is killed, the 
nephew marries—and the reviewer finishes 
reading the book. 


Juvenile. 


Pettman (Grace), A Srupy 1n Gop, 2/ 
Partridge 
A semi-religious little tale concerning 
a man—handicapped by the name Mark 
St. Leonard—who experiences alternately 
the extremes of poverty and wealth. 


Scott (Lucy M.), Dewprors From Farry- 
LAND, 3/6 net. Warne 
The average child has more imagination 
than the average grown-up, and we were not 
greatly surprised to learn that the author 
of these fairy tales was a little girl of ten. 
They are pretty stories with some pleasant 
whimsical touches. Mr. Duncan Carse’s 
charming illustrations are original, and their 
colouring is admirable. 


General. 


Betts (Arthur), MarriaGE IN OLDEN TIMEs, 
its Ceremonies and Customs; and 
WEDDING CAKE, its Origin and Deve- 
lopment, 1/ net each. The Author 

These collections are scrappy, but may 
be of use to some who are beginning their 
investigations. They should, however, go 
to the original sources, and not rely on 
encyclopedias, &c. An account written in 
the sixteenth century of a Roman wedding 
is not of much value, nor can we rely on all 
the authors cited as of equal importance. 


Gill (E. A. Wharton), A Manrrosa CHORE 

Boy, 1/ net. R.T.S. 

A lad’s experiences on a farm in Manitoba, 
arranged in the form of letters home. 


Jordan (David Starr) and Krehbiel (Edward 
Benjamin), Sytitasus or LECTURES ON 
INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION, given 
at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
$1. Boston, World Peace Foundation 

A summary of lectures originally prepared 
for students at Stanford University during 
their last two university years. The in- 
te est taken in them was so wide that they 
have been revised and enlarged for the use 
of other lecturers and teachers. 


are quite capable of standing by themselves. | federation of certain of the British 





Low (Sidney), THE ORGANIZATION OF Im- 
PERIAL STUDIES In LonpDon, 1/ net. 
Frowde 
From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy. We printed on December 7th 
an account of Mr. Low’s proposals. He 
shows that at a moderate endowment it 
would be possible to fill a distinct gap in 
the present organization of learning. 


Murray (C. Gideon), A Unrrep West INDIEs, 

1/ net. West Strand Publishing Co. 
The author, who is Administrator of 

St. Vincent, here details a scheme for the 

West 

Indian colonies, the time, he considers, 

being now ripe. Jamaica, the Bahamas, 

and British Honduras are excluded, mainly 
on account of the great distance which 
divides them from the rest, the same distance 
exactly which is accounted so strong a bar- 
rier to the federation of Australia and New 

Zealand. The book is encouraging and 

convincing, and should be read by all 

interested in the subject. 

Pageant of English Prose, being Five Hun- 
dred Passages by Three Hundred and 
Twenty-Five Authors, edited by R. M. 
Leonard, 5/ Frowde 

We noticed Mr. Leonard’s excellent selec- 
tion a fortnight ago. This India-paper 
edition should be added to many book- 
shelves, for it brings a wealth of English 
prose within a moderate compass. 


Quest (The) for January, 2/6 
21, Cecil Court, W.C. 
The Quest opens the year with a remark- 
ably good number. Readers will do well to 
begin at the beginning with the suggestive 
article of Dr. Windelband, Professor of 
Philosophy at Heidelberg, on ‘ Present-Day 
Mysticism.’ He finds the necessities of 
mysticism deeply rooted in human nature 
and the limitations of our knowledge. 
Two main impulses of our age are a yearn- 
ing towards an ultimate unity, and a 
tendency towards a deeper spiritualization 
of our world-view. As these impulses come 
in conflict with the limitation of know- 
ledge, and an over-empha is on intellectual 
lines, they break out towards mysticism. 
A comparison of present experience 
is made with what occurred about 1800. 
Romanticism superseded Encyclopedism 
—it was the spirit returning to itself to 
secure what it had failed to find in the 
fields of reasoning. The same thing is 
happening now, and accounts for a rank 
growth of religious sects on both sides of 
the Atlantic. ‘‘ Everywhere the individual 
is striving to find direct access to the 
mysteries of spiritual reality, and to make 
them his own by free personal experience.” 
It is a rebound trom the agnosticism of the 
nineteenth century. Kant’s ‘Theory of 
Knowledge’ favoured a form of agnosticism 
which in the end proved so unsatisfying that 
men are falling back on the mystical ten- 
dency. In the same antithetic way psycho- 
logy has supplied a similar impulse. Its 
widely spread doctrine of psycho-physical 
parallelism leans to materialism, and does 
not leave room for the one decisive self- 
experience of individuality, which must 
appear to it as a miracle. The unsatisfied 
need once more sends men to mysticism. 
Dr. Windelband finds a second mystical 
feature in the psycho-physical theory in the 
fact that the hypothesis must presuppose 
a@ mass of unconscious psychical states. 
“If it is necessary to associate a psychical 
function with each material process, it 
follows that the greater part of psychical 
reality must be of an unconscious kind.”’ 
Here again is an open door for the mystic. 
The scientific mind recognizes the limitations 
of science, and respects them, but the mystic 





believes he can get a vision beyond them 
Dr. Windelband’s conclusion is that mysti- 
cism is possible as the intuitive experience 
of the individual, but impossible as a scientific 
doctrine, because the moment it seeks 
formulation it must employ the forms of 
thought and cognition which it has rejected 
as insufficient and misleading. 

The Rev. Arthur E. Beilby has a very 
interesting article on ‘Dante and Sweden- 
borg,’ in which he compares and contrasts 
them as “ other-world explorers,” theologic- 
ally and ethically to the advantage of 
Swedenborg. 

The poems of F. W. H. Myers are treated 
by Mr. T. 8S. Omond in a sympathetic spirit 
which brings out well the value of the works. 


Calendars. 


Robert Louis Stevenson Calendar, 1913, 1/ 
Cheltenham, Banks & Son 
A neat calendar with the days of a month 
on each sheet and a sentence of Stevenson 
above them. The texts exhibit well the 
optimism and generous feeling of their 
author. 
FOREIGN. 


History and Biograpby. 


Daudet (Ernest), TRac&kpIES ET COMEDIES DE 
L’ HIsTOIRE: R&cirs DES TEMPS REVO- 
LUTIONNAIRES, 3fr. 50. Hachette 

M. Daudet is better as historian than 
story-teller—he does not know when to 
finish. The first story is far too long. The 
best is ‘Autour d’une Chambre Royale,’ 
but even this would pass better as an anec- 
dote than a story. 


Pbilology. 


Festgabe fiir Martin von Schanz zur 70. 
Geburtstagsfeier, 12m. 

Wiirzburg, Kabitzsch 

The seventieth birthday of a distinguished 
classical scholar is here welcomed in a series 
of interesting papers by his former scholars, 
all concerned with Greek or Latin. Dr. 
Beda Grundl translates the ‘ Orestes’ of 
Euripides. Dr. Alois Patin has an in- 
genious discussion of difficulties in the 
Exodos of the ‘ dipus Rex.’ <A character- 
istic piece of German thoroughness is the 
discussion of sentences in parenthesis in 
the Greek orators by Herr C. Griinewald. 
Dr. Adolf Dyroff writes notes on the ‘ Par- 
menides,’ makes out a yood case for dis- 
covering a tragic fragment in a yvopn in 
the ‘Ethics’ of Aristotle, and translates 
three poems of Catullus. His renderings are 
free, and we do not think he has got the full 
force of the last line of the Sirmio poem, 
while he misses the “ limpid*’ waters in the 


line before. 
Fiction. 


Dumas (Alexandre), Les Trois MovusQur- 
TATRES, 2 vols., 1/ net each. Nelson 


Richardson (Henry Handel), Maugice Guest, 
2 vols. Berlin, Fischer 

An English novel which should be of 
interest to Germans, since its scene is laid 
in Leipsic and its personages are mostly 
students at the Conservatorium. The in- 
terest is, however, psychological rather than 
musical. For notice see Athen., Oct. 10, 
1908S. 


Roger (Noelle), DocrruR GERMAINE, Nou- 
velle Edition, 3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 
A dull study of the conflict in a lady 
doctor’s soul between love of her husband 
and devotion to her work of charity among 
the East-End poor. The scene is laid in 
Canning Town, and the impression formed 
by the author of this quarter is the most 
interesting feature of the book. 
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THE BOOK SALES OF 


Part I. 

THE sale of the fourth, and, it is presumed, 
the final, portion of the celebrated library of 
the late Mr. Robert Hoe terminated at New 
York during the last days of November, 
the total amount realized being put at the 
equivalent of 386,400/.—an enormous sum 
never before approached in the annals of 
the salerooms when a library has been in 
ques ion. This sale was not, of course, 
so interesting to us as it must have been 
to the collectors of the United States. It 
attracts primarily by reason of its magni- 
tude, and has set people wondering how 
long it will be before a dispersal on the same 
colossal scale takes place among us. That 
will perhaps not be in our time, for Mr. Hoe 
had for fifty years been gathering together 
books of a peculiarly desirable kind, or of 
a kind which this generation believes to be 
most desirable; and some of the prices 
realized—for example, 10,0001. for a copy 
of the so-called ‘“‘ Mazarin ” Bible on vellum 
(it is better when printed on paper)—were 
greatly in excess of those previously ob- 
tained in this country, or anywhere else, for 
copies of a similar character. Mr. Hoe was 
at the height of his bookish activities at a 
transition period, and seems to have been 
able to read the signs of his time and to have 
anticipated with more than ordinary accu- 
racy the events of the future, gathering 
about him a very large number of books 
which became of greater and still greater 
importance as the years rolled on. Many 
of them were well known to be in his posses- 
sion; they were talked about; and when 
they came to the inevitable hammer, there 
was a rush, especially in the early stages of 
the sale, to obtain them. 

This was no new experience; the same 
thing takes place every day on a smaller 
scale, for the commercial value of a book 
depends to a great extent on the company 
it keeps, and there is room for all sorts of 
comparisons and explanations whenever a 
library finds its way, either wholly or in 
part, into other hands. These comparisons 
are greatly divergent, and correspondingly 
accentuated on occasion, especially when 
time is an important factor. Comparisons, 
indeed, become so wide with lapse of years 
that they are virtually futile in some 
cases. What the great library of William 
Beckford of Fonthill would realize now, 
could it be brought together from the 
ends of the earth and once more become a 
living reality, it would be fruitless to inquire. 
That sale terminated with a record total, 
until the Hoe sale laid it low, of 89,2001. 
The Huth Library has realized 80,990/., 
although but A to D has so far been dealt 
with. The Ashburnham Library, sold in 


1912. 


1897-8, produced 62,700/. The library of 
Richard Heber, who bought books in bulk 


and collected duplicates (the latter practice 
affording cogent evidence of bibliomania 
in excelsis), fetched 57,5001. in 1834-7. The 
Sunderland Library, dispersed during 1881-3, 
brought 56,580/.; and more recently the 
library of Lord Amherst of Hackney 34,8781. 

These are the most important book sales 
which have hitherto been held in this country, 
and yet the combined proceeds of them all 
do not amount to the sum realized by the 
Hoe sale alone. Times have changed, but 
although the desire to obtain a certain class 
of books of a very expensive character 
has become more pronounced, because 
the available copies have become fewer, 
book - collectors still belong to the same 
old school and recite the same formule. 
All are alike in the main current of their 
aspirations, but not all are equally well 





provided with the means to follow them ; 
and so, although there is but one school, 
there are many antechambers, and _ all 
comes right in the end under the changeable 
and inexplicable decrees of fashion. It 
would, for instance, be difficult to explain 
how it comes about that the ponderous 
folios of the Fathers and the works of those 
Greek and Roman writers which are quoted 
from repeatedly should, unless they happen 
to afford examples of ancient typography, 
have fallen to such abysmal depths in the 
bookman’s regard. At one time he favoured 
them, the latter especially, as well as many 
other classes of books which have since 


| ceased to interest him, at any rate to the 





same extent, while other classes, at one time 
neglected, have taken their place. This 
change in one or other of its varied forms 
is accurately reflected in the tabulated 
results of every season’s book sales, and 
what seems at first sight a mere slavish 
record of prices becomes an unerring guide to 
the fashion of the day when it is looked at 
aright. It is not possible for the observer 
of the times to go wrong in this respect. 
Mistakes often occur in matters of detail, 
such, for example, as mistaking one edition 
for another, or confusing two or more issues 
of the same edition, where there are more 
than one, though there is little excuse even 
for that in face of the numerous works of 
reference which now exist; but it is not 
possible to overlook those broad and general 
principles which elevate whole classes of 
books above their fellows. It is when one 
begins to inquire into the reason of the 
change that the trouble commences, for if 
a definite answer were obtainable, the records 
of the past would afford a faithful reflection 
of the future, but that we know is free from 
all survey. 

During the past year The Atheneum has 
given a faithful summary of the important 
sales by auction which have been held from 
time to time, and these frequent lists have 
mapped out the activities of the year in 
such a way that if they were brought to- 
gether there would be little need to refer 
to the sales again. It is mainly by way of 
retrospect that these remarks of mine are 
advanced—retrospect fortified with passing 
comments designed to bring the survey into 
a harmonious whole, and in that way to 
take as it were a bird’s-eye view of its many 
ramifications, in all of which we see the 
various phases of the fashion of the time. 
No book is now sold “for its weight in 
gold,” as the saying is (though the expres- 
sion has ceased to have more than an aca- 
demic application, for many books realize 
much more), unless it comes within one or 
other of the prominent divisions into which 
the chart is mapped out, and this accounts 
for the apparent ease with which those who 
are familiar with books are able to say 
whether any particular volume is or is not 
worthy of more than passing notice from a 
marketable point of view. 

This appears at first sight to be an exceed- 
ingly difficult process, for there are millions 
of different books in the world, and it is 
not possible for any single person, however 
great his experience, to be acquainted with 
them all. The result is arrived at by a 
process of comparison which after a time 
becomes automatic. It is general, and not 
particular; and what appears to the un- 
initiated to be nothing short of miraculous 
is seen, when explained, to be natural enough, 
though of course it is dependent to an enor- 
mous extent upon experience, not of some 
individual book which may conceivably be 
quite unknown, but of the class or kind to 
which it belongs, and the position it there- 
fore occupies, for the time being, in the 
scale. 





A record of prices realized is consequently 
not so uninteresting as a column of figures 
thrust upon the attention of one who has 
nothing to gain or lose. It is in its way an 
index to the times, useful to all who have 
anything to do with books, and indispensable 
to those who are gradually gathering around 
them volumes which will not shame their 
judgment when the hour of parting arrives. 
No lover of books regards his library as the 
equivalent of so much money ; that, indeed, 
may be the last thing he thinks of, and will 
be if he is only touched by the true spirit 
of his craft; but it is nevertheless more 
important than some of the old-time 
collectors would have us believe. They 
affected much, and thought it derogatory 
to mention money and books in the same 
breath. They left that base juxtaposition 
to collectors of bric-a-brac and miscellaneous 
odds and ends, whose souls were, they 
thought, of leather, so strong was the force 
of tradition. That times have changed since 
then is apparent. There is now nothing 
worth collecting but has its probable price 
in the market, its guide-book and _ its 
chart. 

Many of the sales held during the past 
year show the principles upon which the 
activities of the modern collector are based. 
On February 3rd The Atheneum reported 
the first important sale, that of a collection 
of books from a variety of sources which 
Messrs. Sotheby had held on January 23rd 
and two following days. As usually happens 
in such circumstances, there was no thread 
of connexion which could be followed, the 
books being of all kinds. The sale of the 
library of the late Dr. Frank Payne, which 
began on January 30th and is referred to 
in The Atheneum of February 10th, is 
more significant, as it consisted almost 
entirely of botanical works closely con- 
nected with the medical practice of earlier 
days, and old English classics, among them 
a lengthy series of first and early editions 
of the writings of Milton, but deficient in 
respect of the extremely rare ‘Comus, a 
Maske,’ 1637, small 4to, which, however, 
appeared on June 27th and realized 5201., 
although it was not an immaculate copy. 
The first portion of Dr. Payne’s library, 
sold en bloc in July, 1911, consisted mainly 
of medical works of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in English, Latin, and 
German, manuscripts of the same character, 
and books relating to the Plague. The 
tendency here is precise, and needs no 
elaboration. 

The sale of February 5th and two follow- 
ing days was of a miscellaneous character 
(see Atheneum, Feb. 17th, p. 191), and, as 
often happens in such cases, some very 
good and desirable works had been brought 
together, including a number of Americana, 
always in great demand. ‘The latter com- 
prised William Hilton’s ‘ Relation of a Dis- 
covery lately made on the Coast of Florida,’ 
1664, 4to, 161. (unbound); ‘The Two 
Charters granted by Charles II. to the Pro- 
prietors of Carolina,’ n.d., 4to, lll. 10s. 
(unbound); nineteen of the large maps 
published by Jefferys about 1750, 141. ; 
and ‘A Complete Collection of the Laws of 
Virginia,’ 1662, folio, with a neatly written 
MS. of 35 leaves entitled ‘“‘ At a Generall 
Assembly begun at James City, 1684,” 
2217. 10s. (original calf), A series of 22 
volumes of the large plates of Piranesi, all 
Roman issues (those of Paris are inferior), 
brought 1127. (half morocco); and part of 
an original manuscript in the handwriting 
of Ruskin, consisting of 4 pages of ‘ The 
Gipsies,’ 19/. 15s. (morocco extra). Ruskin 
was very careless of his manuscripts, and 
it is doubtful whether a single complete 
work of his exists in that form. 
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At another miscellaneous sale at Sotheby’s, 
on February 15th and 16th, Phineas Fletcher's 
‘ The Purple Island, or the Isle of Man,’ 1633, 
and his * Locuste,’ 1627, in one volume, 
realized 461. (calf); an imperfect copy of 
‘The Cronycle of Englonde,’ as printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1498, 27. (calf) ; 
Thomas Milligrew’s ‘Comedies and Tra- 
gedies,’ 1664, folio, 27/. 10s. (original calf) ; 
the first edition of Montaigne’s ‘Essays’ 
as translated by Florio, with the leaf of 
‘“‘Errata’’ and the rare poem by Samuel 
Daniel, 271. 10s. (original calf); and Shake- 
speare’s Fourth Folio, 1685, a little stained in 
parts, but generally good, 55l. (calf). These 


are mentioned particularly as they belong | 


to one kind—that of old English classical 
literature, for which there is apparently a 
still greater future. Nicholas Statham’s 
‘ Abridgment of Cases down to the end of 
Henry VI.,’ printed at Rouen by G. le 
Tailleur for R. Pynson about 1490, realized 
401. (calf) for another reason altogether. It 
is @ specimen of ancient typography in 
English, and that is sufficient to carry it 
anywhere. 

“The Library of a Collector” (see Athe- 
neum, March 9th, p. 280) was of a distinct 


character. The books consisted almost en- 
tirely of comparatively modern English 
works, with illustrations by the Cruik- 


shanks, “‘ Crowquill,”” and Thackeray ; and 
there was also a good assortment of original 
editions of Fielding, Sterne, Swift, Gold- 
smith, Dr. Johnson, and Charles Lamb. 
‘ King Glumpus,’ 1837, which fetched 901. 
(the two blank leaves wanting), and ‘ The 
Exquisites,’ 16/. (one of the four plates 
only), derive their importance from the 
fact that they were illustrated by Thackeray 
and are exceedingly scarce, more especially 
when the plates are coloured by a contem- 
porary hand, as in this instance. A copy 
of the first issue of the first edition of ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ 1726, 2 vols., 8vo, brought 
8ll. (morocco extra); and a gruesome 
collection of relics connected with Eugene 
Aram 14l. 15s. The first issue of ‘ Gulliver ’ 
has separate pagination and separate titles 
to the different parts, and the inscription is 
under the portrait instead of round it. As 
to the relics, they consisted of the ‘ Memoirs ’ 
of Eugene Aram, with the ‘ Gleanings’ by 
Scatcherd and the ‘Dream’ by Tom 
Hood, inlaid and interleaved ; a portrait of 


Aram ; two of his letters ; a copy of Plato | 


having his signature; part of the skull of 
the murdered Daniel Clark, and a bone from 
his foot ; a box made from the wood of the 
gibbet on which Aram was hanged; and 
other delights. To classify this collection 
otherwise than as being intimately asso- 
ciated with a literary celebrity—for Eugene 
Aram was a scholar—is difficult, but perhaps 
the cloven foot of the curiosity-hunter may 
be detected. 

On February 29th Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson sold a set of the original editions 
of Dickens’s ‘Christmas Books’ for 341., 
a large sum, due to the fact that ‘The Battle 
of Life,’ 1846, belonged to the extremely 
rare second issue. Those who have ‘ The 
Battle of Life’ in that, the first, edition, 
should turn to the engraved title. If it 
has the words “A love story” in a scroll 
supported by a Cupid and the publishers’ 
imprint without date below, then it belongs 
to the second issue, and should be made 
a special note of. At the same sale a copy 
of the first or Salisbury edition of ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ 2 vols., 1766, fetched 
721. (old calf). 

“The late Mr. Charles Butler of Connaught 
Place, W., was an all-round collector. The 
sale of the third portion of his very extensive 
library occupied March 18th-20th (see 
Atheneum, April 6th, p, 390), and with the 





| 





| a@ loose page which falls out of it when he | 





first and second portions, sold by Messrs. | 


Sotheby in April and May, 1911, realized 
nearly 17,000/. This third portion was 
remarkable for a large number of menuscript 
and printed service books, Greek and Latin 
classics, and English and French literature 
of all periods. “As a rule the prices realized 
were small, from 2/. to 5l. There were, 
however, many exceptional books, chief 
among them being Caxton’s ‘ Chronicles of 


| 


England,’ 1482, the second edition (rarer | 
than the first of 1480), which realized 115/., | 


many leaves being missing; a sound copy 


of Chaucer’s Works, 1561, folio, 28/7. (russia | 


gilt); and, perhaps more important still, 
a lengthy series of Hore printed in Paris 
between 1497 and 1552. One of these 


fetched 197/.; the others all sorts of prices | 


from 41. to 60I. 


| 
Other sales held during March were fully | 


reported (see Athenwum, April 6th, p. 391), | 


and there is no occasion to inention them in | 


detail again, especially as 
a miscellaneous character. 


they were of | 
That held by | 


Messrs. Hodgson on the 28th and 29th was | 


not reported, doubtless because no large 
amounts were realized; but it was never- 
theless good of its kind, and a considerable 
number of useful books changed hands on 
that occasion. This sale opens up another 
view of the present state of the book- 


market which is applicable to the vast | pave any regard for their trust, not to permit 


majority of collectors—those who have 
enough money to spend upon books, but 
not more than enough. Most books come 
within their scope, and they can buy all 
that are really necessary for less than they 
could have obtained them ten years ago. 
What they cannot do is to compete with 
any chance of success for those exceptionally 
rare and important books which everybody 
wants, but only a few can have, and which, 
as many believe, are seen at their best on 
the shelves of the great Public Libraries of 
the world. J. HERBERT SLATER. 








PAULY-WISSOWA’S ENCYCLOP-EDIA. 

WITH commendable speed a new instal- 
ment of this huge work, the fifteenth Halb- 
band, has appeared, and will certainly give 
those who acquire it plenty of reading 
until the next appears. But, alas! it 
only comprises in its 650 quarto pages of 
double columns the stretch between ‘ Helikon’ 
and ‘ Hestia,’ 7.¢c., asmall part of the letter H. 
The dismay of the reader at this slow rate 
of progress is, however, greatly relieved by 
wanders through its wealth of articles. 
This page announces that arrangements 
have been made to have a second staff 
and a second series of issues beginning with 
the letter R, so that the completion may be 
accelerated as much as possible. 

But, as we have said before in these 
columns, the value of such a work is solid 
so far as it goes. The number of important 
discussions in the present instalment makes 
it quite worth while for any scholar to acquire 
it as a mere fragment. Any attempt to 
give a detailed account of such a vast 
display of learning would be absurd: but 
we may mention among the articles that 
have struck us as peculiarly instructive 
those on Helios and Herakles in mythology, 
that on Heros, those on Hesiod and Hella- 
nikos in Greek literature, and Hephestion 
and Hemichorion on questions of metre 
and the stage. That on Herakles is un- 
finished, owing to Dr. Zwicker’s illness 
but what he has written on the various 
forms and flexions of the name occupies 
ten columns, and is an astonishing piece of 
research, An appendix volume will contain 


the rest of the article or later treatise, 
and we notice that in the supplementary 
pages of this volume there is account 
taken of inscriptions which were published 
only last year, so up to date is the 
editing. The careful record and discussion 
of the various forms of all the proper names, 
especially the mythological, is quite a 
feature of interest in this newer German 
philology. Another good feature is the 
elaborate bibliography, in which we are glad 
to see that sound English study is not ignored, 
as was the case in some of the earlier volumes. 
The work is indispensable to every student 
of the classics in the widest sense. 
J. P. Manarry, 








THE LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL 
LIBRARY. 


The Deanery, Lichfield, Dec. 26, 1912. 


May I be allowed, in fairness to the Lich- 
field Cathedral Chapter, to say a few words 
with respect to Prof. Lindsay’s letter under 
the above heading in your issue of December 
2Ist ? 

Those who have the custody of a MS. 
treasure such as the St. Chad Gospels are 


| bound for more reasons than one, if they 





| After that experience, 


an examination of it except under the super- 
vision of some responsible person. But a 
Cathedral Library 1s not in the position of 
a Public Library: it has no grant to provide 
for an attendant who can undertake this 
work. 

On March 23rd, 1910, an application was 
received by the Chapter from Prof. W. M. 
Lindsay himself for permission to examine 
the St. Chad Gospels. This was granted, 
and he came to Lichfield on March 30th, 
in the Easter holiday week. The Chapter 
Clerk generously, and voluntarily, gave up 
the day to attend on him during his examina- 
tion of the MS., which lasted five and a half 
hours, and for which no fee was charged. 
But for this sacrifice of his time he received 
no expression of appreciation: it was 
apparently treated as a matter of course. 
therefore, it was 
decided that in future a charge of a guinea 
a day must be made—one half to be assigned 
to the Library (which has little or no endow- 


|; ment), and the other half to go to the 


custodian who invigilates. 
There are times in the year when it is 


| almost impossible to find any one who can 





spare time to wait on visitors for a purpose 
of this kind. Prof. Lindsay refers to the 
courtesy accorded to foreign students at 
the Cathedral Libraries abroad. I have 
myself been unable to obtain access to one 
such library because it was a_ holiday 
season; and rightly so. Dr. Zimmermann 
came to Lichfield in August, 1911, at the 
most inconvenient season of the whole year, 
when most of the residents are away, and 
every consideration that was possible under 
the circumstances was shown to him by the 
Sacrist on behalf of the Chapter. 

Photographs of the St. Chad Gospels are 
obtainable. There is, therefore, no reason 
for submitting the book to constant re- 
photographing, for which frequent applica- 
tions are received. 

I may perhaps add that, so far from 
desiring to place any obstacle in the way 
of expert study, the Chapter have recently 
arranged to deposit one of their MSS. at 
the British Museum for the convenience of 
a scholar who wishes to work at it. But 
this, naturally, is not a course that could be 
followed in the case of the St. Chad Gospels. 

H. E. Savage. 
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Literary Gossip. 

THE New Year list of honours includes 
a well-earned Knighthood for Mr. G. W. 
Forrest, the editor of Warren Hastings’s 
dispatches and historian of the Indian 
Mutiny. We can also congratulate Sir 
Frank Crisp on his Baronetcy, and Dr. 
Francis Darwin on his Knighthood. A 
veteran architect is honoured in Mr. 
Thomas Graham Jackson. 


WE note that, according to the statistics 
of ‘The Year’s Publishing’ supplied by 
The Bookseller, the output of novels last 
year went well into the third thousand. 
The distressing answer to the question 
as to how much of this output was worth 
the trouble can most readily be obtained 
by attention to our own columns. The 
next largest class is Religion and Theology, 
which certainly has a higher percentage 
of useful work. The rate of increase in 
the total publications is truly alarming— 
close on 2,000, viz., 1912, 12,886; 1911, 
10,914; while in 1910 the number was 
10,804. 

Mr. W. F. Howe has sent us an advance 
proof of p. xx of his ‘Classified Directory 
to the Metropolitan Charities for 1913,’ 
containing his calculation of ‘The Ap- 
proximate Income for 1911-12’ of nearly 
all the public charitable institutions 
having their head - quarters in the 
metropolis. From this it would appear 
that the heathen races ministered unto 
by twenty-five foreign mission societies, 
draw forth over a million and a half 
of money, whereas sixty-two home mis- 
sions receive an income of barely two- 
thirds of that amount. Institutions for 
physical alleviation at home come nearest 
in income to the societies for spiritual 
enlightenment abroad. 

In our review on December 7th of 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland’s ‘ Recent Events 
and Present Policies in China’ we wrote 
at some length on the opium trade in 
China, recently discussed in Parliament. 
A significant comment on our remarks is 
provided by the publication of an inquiry 
conducted by The Central China Post, an 
English journal published at Hankow. 
Men have been shot under the new Govern- 
ment for trading in opium, and one man 
even for smoking it. In many provinces 
soldiers and police are rooting up the 
rising crops of the poppy. The Pekin 
correspondent of The Daily Telegraph 
further declares that the Shanghai and 
Hong Kong warehouses contain no less 
than twelve millions’ worth of unsaleable 
stock. The measures taken by the authori- 
ties are certainly drastic, and should put the 
sincerity of Chinese feeling beyond doubt. 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy, in answer to 
numerous inquiries and complaints that 
a short story by him called ‘ Benighted 
Travellers,’ which has been extensively 
circulated in the Christmas Number of 
a magazine, has nothing to show that 
it is not new—though it is an old one 
appearing under another title in ‘A 
Group of Noble Dames ’—requests us to 
state that he is not responsible for such 
republication. The story has apparently 


| been reprinted from a provincial news- 
paper in which it was first issued some 
| twenty or twenty-five years ago. 

| A couRsE of six lectures on ‘The 
History and Progress of the Arts of 
Printing and Bookmakin&’ will be de- 
_livered by Mr. R. A. Peddie at the St. 
| Bride Foundation Institute on Monday 
| evenings at 7.30, beginning on the 13th 
'inst. Admission will be free by tickets 
_to be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Governors, St. Bride Foundation. 


AT Moscow in a few days will appear 
the first number of a literary and his- 
torical review entitled La Voix du Passé. 
It is to be issued monthly, and will deal 
with foreign as well as Russian subjects. 
It announces that it has been promised 
the support of many eminent Russian 
writers and professors. 

Mr. Wiiu1aM HoLioway writes :-— 

“Tn his interesting notice of Mr. Barratt’s 
work your reviewer says that Dickens cele- 
brated the ‘red-hot’ mutton chops of a 
| Hampstead inn. Surely this is anerror. It 
| was from the old King’s Head at Chig- 
| well (the prototype of the Maypole) that 
| Dickens wrote to Forster, ‘Come here if 
| you want a chop red-hot from the grill,’ &c.”’ 

Dr. C. ANNANDALE writes :— 

“There is a passage in the ‘ New English 
Dictionary ’ which I have copied out, and 
take the liberty of sending you owing to 
its interest as bearing on the ‘ Shakspere- 
Bacon controversy.’ It is contained in a 
‘Note’ to the section Onomastical—Outing 
of the Dictionary :— 

“** Phrases of this kind [‘‘ it out-Herods 
Herod,” &c.j, and, indeed, owl- verbs as a 
class, were apparently eschewed by Shak- 
spere’s contemporary, Bacon; and it is 
noteworthy that, while Shakspere uses 54 
of these verbs, for 38 of which he is our 
first, and for 9 of them our only authority, 
we cite Bacon only for two, one of which, 
indeed, outshoot, had. in those days of Archery, 
been in common use for more than seventy 
years. The contrast between the language 
of Bacon and that of Shakspere in this 
respect is the more striking, seeing that 
other contemporary authors, e.g. Ben Jonson, 
used these owl- verbs almost as freely as 
Shakspere himself.’ ”’ 

AT a recent special meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries a resolution was 
moved by the Council to extend the presi- 
dential term of office to seven years, 
instead of the five to which it was reduced 
in 1907 on the recommendation of a 
special committee. The proposal did 
not secure the support of two-thirds of 
those present, and was therefore lost. 


THE NEXT ISSUE of the Villon Society 
will be the fifth section (‘The Latter 
Days’) of the ‘ Flowers of France,’ the 
vast anthology of French verse, from the 
twelfth century to the present time, upon 
which Mr. John Payne has been engaged 
in the interval of other labours for some 
years past, and of which the second (‘ The 
Renaissance Period ’) and the fourth (‘ The 
Romantic Period’) have already been 
issued. The new section, which will bein 
two volumes, and will comprise represen- 
tative selections (rendered into isometrical 
English verse) from the writings of 150 
contemporary French poets, is now in 











followed by the remaining sections—i.e., 
the first, ‘The Beginnings’ (twelfth to 
fifteenth centuries: Chatelain de Coucy 
to Mellin de Saint-Gelais), and the third, 
‘The Dark Ages’ (seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries: Malherbe to André 
Chénier). 

THE ‘ Confessions of a Convert,’ which 
Messrs. Longmans will publish for Mon- 
signor Robert Hugh Benson in the spring, 
will be a record of the author’s religious 
life and development, written rather as 
narrative than in a controversial spirit. 


Mr. ELktn MatuHews has moved from 
Vigo Street to larger and more convenient 
premises at 4, Cork Street, W. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN will next Tuesday 
publish the following works :— 

‘The Value and Destiny of the In- 
dividual’ formed the Gifford Lectures 
for 1912, delivered in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity by Dr. B. Bosanquet. These 
lectures are a continuation and applica- 
tion of the argument contained in the 
author’s Gifford Lectures for 1911, which 
were issued a year ago as ‘ The Principle 
of Individuality and Value.’ 


At the earnest and repeated request 
of many Catholics and others ‘who 
heard them, Father Bernard Vaughan is 
publishing a series of his addresses under 
the title ‘Socialism from the Christian 
Standpoint.’ The trenchant character of 
the addresses may be anticipated from 
the fact that Father Vaughan holds that 
Socialism is economically unsound, philo- 
sophically false, and ethically wrong. 


A translation by Mr. Fred Rothwell of 
Pierre Loti’s ‘ Carmen Sylva and Sketches 
from the Orient’ contains in all six 
sketches, namely, ‘Carmen Sylva,’ * The 
Exile,’ ‘ Constantinople in 1890,’ ‘ Serpent 
Charmers,’ ‘A Few Forgotten Pages of 
Madame Chrysanthéme,’ and ‘ Japanese 
Women in 1890.’ 

The purpose of ‘The Medizval Church 
Architecture of England,’ by Mr. C. H. 
Moore, author of ‘Development and 
Character of Gothic Architecture,’ is to 
set forth the character of medieval church 
architecture in England in the light of a 
structural analysis and comparison with 
French Gothic art, and of the conditions 
and influences under which the former 
was produced. A great number of illus- 
trations, from the author’s own drawings 
and from photographs, have been inserted. 


On Thursday Messrs. Macmillan will 
publish a memoir of the late Right Rev. 
R. Frederick L. Blunt, Bishop of Hull, 
written by his son the Rev. Stanley V. 
Blunt. The volume contains a Preface by 
the Archbishop of York and a portrait. 


The same firm are also about to issue 
a new edition of ‘An Adventure,’ that 
remarkable account of the strange psycho- 
logical experiences of two English ladies 
during a visit to Versailles. It will con- 
tain an Appendix giving further historical 
information, and a Note by Prof. Sir 
W. F. Barrett. 


NEXT WEEK we shall deal with subjects 


the press, and will in due course be ' of special interest to Educationalists. 
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SCIENCE 


a 


Festskrift tillegnad Edvard Westermarck, 
t anledning av Hans Femtioursdag den 
20 November, 1912. (Helsingfors.) 


A STUDENT of fifty years of age is just 
about in his prime. Gratitude towards 
him may reasonably take the form of “a 
lively sense of favours to come.’ Hence, 
in designing for Dr. Westermarck 
this charming birthday surprise, his 
friends and pupils have done well 
not to expatiate on his services to anthro- 
pology, remarkable as these have been. 
After all, a slightly antedated obituary 
notice of oneself is calculated to yield 
cold comfort. This sort of book, how- 
ever, which simply offers specimens of 
the favourite work of each contributor, 
is a stimulating gift. ‘‘ Forward,’ it 
seems to cry, “lest we others overtake 
thee in the way!” 


Man is a large subject, more especially | 


when so taken as to include woman. 
Possibly, then, all these fourteen essays 
—seven of which are in English, six in 
Swedish, and one in German—may be 
described as anthropological on a liberal 
interpretation of the term. Some of 
them, however, though interesting in 
themselves, can hardly be said to fall 
directly into line with that branch of 
science which Dr. Westermarck has made 
his own, namely, the sociological study 
of the origins of culture. For instance, 
Dr. Th. Rein, ex-Vice-Chancellor of the 
Helsingfors University, a former teacher 
of Dr. Westermarck, writes on ‘ Public 
Opinion,’ illustrating its immense power, 
and the rapid changes it may undergo, 
from the recent history of Germany ; 
Bernard Mandeville’s Theory of Society 
is expounded by Mr. Ola Castrén; Mr. 
Rolf Lagerborg analyzes Plato’s Theory 
of the Political Rights of Woman; and 
Mr. J. J. Sederholm reviews the great 
geological ‘‘ battle of the elements” in 
which Hutton and Werner figured as the 
protagonists. 

The remaining ten papers, on the other 
hand, relate to anthropology in the 
stricter sense, and between them cover 
a good deal of ground. Dr. Yrjo Hirn 
discusses kites. Dr. Haddon’s theory of 
their origin is that a loose and flapping 
sail at the end of a rope may have sug- 
gested the invention of a toy capable 
of yielding the same exhilarating sensa- 
tions. Be this as it may, various magico- 
religious ideas have come to attach to the 
lively heaven-seeking thing. Dr. Gunnar 
Landtman, who has lately been on 
a voyage of exploration amongst the 
Kiwai-speaking Papuans, recounts some 
curious facts about their beliefs in regard 
to the dead. We note that he employs 
the sound method of reporting the very 
words of his native witnesses; so that 
the reader can exercise the necessary 
control over the evidence, making allow- 
ance, for instance, for imperfections of 
pidgin-English as a means of expressing 


thought about mystic and impalpable 
matters. 
the duel in the North, as illustrated by 
the sagas, and is to be commended for a 
cautious and critical handling of his 
theme. Mr. R. Holsti considers a related 
subject, namely, various superstitious 
customs incidental to primitive warfare. 
His main point is to show that savage 


| war does not make necessarily for the 








| 


‘system 


survival of the physically fittest, because 
those who win are largely helped to do so 
by belief in the efficacy of their magic ; 
so that we have, instead, a survival of 
the most credulous. Perhaps he hardly 


allows enough for the fact that fitness | 


and confidence tend to go together. 
Mr. B. Malinowski takes in hand the 


so-called IJntichiuma ceremonies of the | 
Arunta of Central Australia, with intent | 


to show that Dr. Frazer has gone too far 


in stating that totemism has contributed | 


little or nothing towards the economic 
progress of mankind. 


in general (whatever that may be), then 
it can be shown, argues Mr. Malinowski 
very plausibly, that, by bringing about 
and discipline, observation of 
seasonal changes, provision for the future, 
and so forth, they have played no small 
part in the organization of collective 
labour under primitive conditions. Mr. 
Rud. Elander writes of ‘The Clan as a 
Local Unit in Society,’ but his article 
is somewhat slight and polemical. 

Four essays have yet to be considered, 
and may be taken together, inasmuch as 
all have some sort of bearing on the 
problem that is chiefly occupying the 
attention of anthropologists at the present 
moment—the problem of method. Mr. 
G. C. Wheeler examines ‘ The Conception 
of the Causal Relation in Sociological 
Science’; and Mr. K. R. Brotherus 
seeks to assign its due place to anthropo- 
geography in sociology and the philosophy 
of history. Here anthropological method 


is treated in a more or less abstract way. | 


On the other hand, Dr. A. C. Haddon — 
who puts together notes about the houses 
of New Guinea so as to assist the deter- 
mination of cases of the contact of cultures 
—and Dr. W. H. R. Rivers are refreshingly 
concrete in their handling of the question 
of the hour, namely, whether the old 
method of worldwide comparisons con- 
cerned with general traits of mankind is 


to be dropped in favour of a new method | 


that shall keep in sight all the while 
particular areas of characterization and 
their no less particular interactions. Now 
no doubt there is a good deal to be done 
by means of the “‘ ethnological method ” 
of Graebner; and it would seem to be 
especially likely to bear fruit in the 
Pacific region, where there have been 
migrations both frequent and _ recent. 
But it appears somewhat outrageous to 
declare, as Graebner seems to do, that 
it is the only possible method for the 
anthropologist. None of the contributors 


to the present volume, however, seems | 
Indeed, | 
if they held so extreme a view, theirs | 
would be a very disquieting message to | 


prepared to go as far as that. 


Mr. Thure Svedlin deals with | 


If such rites can | 
be held to be characteristic of totemism 


| Dr. Westermarck, for he has always 
hitherto worked as a _ sociologist in 
search of general tendencies, rather than 
as an historian whose work is limited 
to some particular and unique series of 
events. The difference between sociology 
and history in this respect is brought 
out clearly by Mr. Wheeler, who at the 
same time makes it perfectly plain how 
each discipline is ultimately comple- 
mentary to the other. 


Whilst all these pieces of work are 
valuable in their own way, one of them 
seems to be of quite outstanding import- 
| ance, and that is Dr. Rivers’s paper on 
‘The Disappearance of Useful Arts.’ It 
has too readily been assumed that 
once the savage has got hold of a good 
thing, he is bound to stick to it. Dr. 
Rivers takes as his examples three very 
good things—the bow and arrow, the 
canoe, and the potter’s art. Owing to 
various causes which he seeks to enume- 
rate, these can be proved to have passed 
utterly out of use in cultural areas where 
not only were they formerly understood 
and appreciated, but, as far as we can 
see, are also still needed. In the light of 
this finding we must assuredly revise many 
of our time-honoured assumptions; for 
instance, the view that the natives of 
Tasmania must have found their way 
thither whilst there was still a land- 
connexion with Australia, since, when 
discovered, they had no canoes capable 
of crossing Bass Straits. For the rest, it 
must lend elasticity to Graebner’s theory 
that cultures tend to be transmitted in 
complexes—like the unit characters of 
the biologist—if we are allowed to sup- 
pose parts of such a complex to be sub- 
sequently suppressed in a more or less 
arbitrary way. Indeed, our only fear is 
lest, reinforced by so convenient a loop- 
hole of escape, the doctrine of culture- 
complexes be pressed for rather more 
than it is worth. In the hands of field- 
| workers such as Dr. Rivers or Dr. Haddon, 
who are acquainted with the psychology 
of the peoples concerned, the ethnological 
method is not likely to be abused. But 
in the study or museum, where facts 
that have lost their psychological savour 
are too readily hailed as “ objective,” 
it is easy to invent mechanical rules for 
accounting for the distribution of similars, 
yet exceedingly hard to distinguish real 
similars from false. We wish all success 
to the ethnological method, but think that 
there is room for plenty of other methods 
as well within the ample confines of the 
science of Man. M. 














MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. Victoria and Albert Museum, 3.—‘Life in Late Mesoz»ic 
Time,’ Dr. T. J. Jehu. | ae E 
- Aristotelian, 8.—‘ Intuitional Thinking,’ Prof. F. Granger. 
Tres. Royal Institution, 3. — ‘Meteorites, Sir James Dewar. 
Christmas Lecture Bpllcgnes.) 
Wen. Society of Arts, 5.—‘Wild Birds and Beasts at Home, 
Lecture II., Mr. Cherry Kearton. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

— Geological, 8 —‘The Geological History of the 
Peninsula,’ Mr. J. Brooke Scrivenor; ‘On a Mass of 
Anvhydrite in the Magnesian Limestone at Hartlepool,’ Mr. 
Cc. T. Trechmann. ial 

| Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Frozen Worlds, Sir James Dewar. 
| (Christmas Lecture Epiloguee.) . rep tC 
— Victoria and Albert Museum, 3.—‘ Early Cainozic Life,’ Dr. 


T. J. Jehu. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘The Design of 
Apparatus for improving the Power Factor of A. C. 
A hegg Miles Walker. 
Fri. stronomical, 5. . pilin ad 
Sar. Victoria and ‘Albert Museum, 3.—'Middle Cainosoic Life,’ Dr. 
. Jehu. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.]) 
Elgee (Frank), THE Moortanps or Nortu- 
EasTERN YORKSHIRE, 12/6 net. 
A. Brown & Sons 

In the moorlands which form a conspicu- 
ous feature in the north-east of Yorkshire 
the student of nature finds a broad and 
interesting field of inquiry, suggesting many 
a difficult problem in relation to local geology, 
botany, and zoology. It is a field in which 
many naturalists have laboured, but still 
there was ample room for a comprehensive 
monograph such as that which Mr. Frank 
Elgee of Middlesbrough, after more than 
fifteen years of local research, has been able 
to produce. His work is constructed on 
strictly scientific principles, according to 
modern views. Not content with a simple 
description of the physical features and a 
list of the animals and plants of the moors, 
he seeks to throw light upon their origin 
and development ; in a word, to trace the 
evolution of the moors and their inhabitants. 
This is by no means an easy task, but the 
author has succeeded in suggesting solutions 
of most of the difficulties. 

The moors in their botanical aspect form 
a natural plant-community’ of exceptional 
interest. It is remarkable that over so large 
an area as that of the moorland there should 
dominate a single species—the heather— 
thus giving to the casual visitor the impres- 
sion of uniformity,and possibly suggesting 
that the region is rather uninviting; yet 
those who are most familiar with the country 
are able to recognize many different types of 
moorland. The plant-associations or group- 
ings characteristic of these types are here 
studied in detail. The moorland vegetation 
flourishes on soils derived from. siliceous 
rocks, especially the sandstones and grits 
of Inferior Oolite or Bajocian age. and to a 
less extent on the sandy beds of the Middle 
Oolites. These poor arenaceous soils are 
rather deficient in plant-food, and are covered 
to a large extent with either peat or raw 
humus. So far as climate is concerned. the 
essential conditions for the development 
of heather moorland seem to be a generous 
rainfali and an open winter with few frosts 
of long duration. It is believed that the 
heather and the heaths aroselin the south 
and south-west of Europe during the Pliocene 
period, whilst the bilberry and allied plants 
characteristic of certain moors were evolved 
during the same age in a northern land. 
The relation of the flora and fauna of the 
moorland; to the glaciation of the district 
is a subject of much interest. During the 
ice age the uplands of the moorland region 
were probably free from ice, and may have 
supported not only arctic species, but also 
certain members of the present flora. The 
author concludes that since the glacial period 
the moors have been islands and peninsulas 
of heath-vegetation, surrounded by forest 
and woodland, the higher uplands having 
never been wooded. In dealing with the 
animal life of the moors, Mr. Elgee enters 
into an interesting discussion as to the 
origin of the red grouse and the character 
of its plumage. This is the typical moor 
bird, and is universally distributed over 
the Yorkshire moorland. It probably had 
& post-glacial origin, and the willow grouse 
may represent its ancestral type. 

Mr. Elgee’s excellent work is illust-ated 
with two coloured maps and a number of 
well-executed reproductions of photographs, 
mostly by the author. There is also a 
coloured plate of moorland butterflies and 
moths, and an entomological appendix 
giving in tabular form much information 
about the Lepidoptera and their food-plants. 








Hoblyn’s Dictionary of Terms used in Medi- 
cine and the Collateral Sciences, revised 
throughout, with Numerous Additions 
by John A. P. Price, 10/6 Bell 

This volume is an invaluable guide to the 
meaning of learned terms in which doctors 
conceal their knowledge. Under ‘ Pre- 
scription’ it gives the abbreviations which 
puzzle the average man, and even the 
classical scholar. We have looked for some 
recently invented terms, and found them 
in each case except ‘“‘ psycho-therapy,” 
the meaning of which can easily be gathered 
from the explanation of similar words. 

The book recognizes several terms as “ un- 

classical.” It includes names of plants 

used in medicine. 


Hurst (H. E.) and Lattey (R. T.), A Text- 
Boox or Puysics: I. Dynamics, II. 
Hear, 3/6 net; I. Macnetism, II. 
StaticaL Execrriciry, II. Current 
Evectricitry, 4/ net; I. Sounpn, II. 
Licuat, 3/6 net. Constable 

Something is no doubt gained by sub- 

dividing into three parts the ‘ Text-Book 
of Physics’ which Mr. Hurst and Mr. 
Lattey originally published in one volume ; 
and, since the purpose of the subdivision 
as well as of the book is to render assistance 
to students for examinations, little is lost 
by detaching from one another subjects 
which are related philosophically rather 
than experimentally. The extreme scope 
of the information is such as is demanded 
by the examination for the Intermediate 
Science Degree of London or the Honours 
Examination (in Physics) at Oxford; but 
the general aspect of the subject - matter 
and the appended questions which test the 
extent of its digestion is of a rather less 
severe type. The book is well and clearly 
written, and excellently illustrated, and in 
such matters as electrolysis and solutions 
the teaching conforms to modern theory. 


Makers of British Botany, 4 CoLLECTION OF 
BIOGRAPHIES BY LiviING BOTANISTS, 
edited by F. W. Oliver, 9/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

This volume is the outcome of a course 
of ten lectures delivered at University 
College, London, in the spring of 1911, in 
which a series of different botanists each 
gave the biography of one of the “ fathers ” 
of the subject. To these biographies 
six chapters have been added, in order 
to render the book ‘“‘more fully repre- 
sentative.” But on looking down the 
list of the names included, one notes the 
chapters that are missing. Bentham’s name 
suggests itself first. He is not included, 
though a whole chapter is devoted to John 
Hill, whose reputation is scarcely so high or 
achievements so enduring as those of several 
botanists who are left out. In the Intro- 
duction it is stated that the omissions of 
Knight, Bentham, and Daubeny “have 
not been deliberate,” and that “it will no 
doubt be possible to repair them should a 
second edition of the work be called for.” 
We hope this will be done for the completion 
of an admirable and much-needed book. 

As is natural in such a book, with the 
various writers the handling of the sub- 
jects varies. For vividness of writing and 
style the palm must go to the one chapter 
that is the work of a lady (Mrs. Arber). 





FINE ARTS 


—_o— 


PRIMITIVE ART. 


Mr. Spearine’s ‘Childhood of Art’ 
is a curiously unequal book, which 
mingles shrewd and pregnant observa- 
tions on the one hand with loose and 
shallow statements on the other in about 
equal proportions. The author begins 
with the cave-paintings at Altamira in 
Spain, jumps to what he is pleased to 
consider the Predynastic art of Egypt 
and its successors, then harks back to 
those Sumerian relics which may well be 
earlier than anything Egyptian, and 
proceeds, by way of Sir Arthur Evans’s 
Cretan discoveries, to the early Greek 
vase-paintings, and the Hermes of Praxi- 
teles. As this last is by his own admis- 
sion the very masterpiece of ancient art, 
which no modern artist can hope to rival 
or even approach, it might be captiously 
suggested that it cannot be properly 
dealt with in a treatise on origins. This, 
however, is a small point, and we will- 
ingly pass on to that of Mr. Spearing’s 
equipment. He seems to be well quali- 
fied for his task so far as travel is con- 
cerned, as he speaks with what appears 
to be first-hand knowledge of the 
physical conditions of the Nile Valley, 
and has evidently been in little-known 
parts of America, since he has bought 
pottery in Arizona and has escaped death 
by obsidian-headed arrows, probably in 
a more southern part of the same con- 
tinent. He has also studied with some 
care a good many textbooks on his 
subject, and if he has not always com- 
pletely assimilated or digested their con- 
tents, it is human to err. 


To take first the good things we find 
in his book ; he is, we think, right when 
he says that good carving has everywhere 
preceded accurate drawing, and that the 
representation in perspective of natural 
objects on a plane is a good deal matter 
of convention. The classic theory that 
portraiture began with the tracing-over of 
shadows is, he says, disproved by the 
comparative absence of profiles in primi- 
tive art. Children, he thinks, draw, not 
what they see, but what they remember, 
and it was doubtless the same with the 
first artists. Two pictures that he supplies 
—one of interlaced fish, which he recom- 
mends the reader to try to reproduce from 
memory; and another of a clock, which 
gives the impression of its “ going ’’ con- 
dition by the position of the pendulum 
—are distinctly good, and, so far as we 
remember, original. So are his remarks 


She has a delightful subject in ‘Grew.’ . on schematization or diagrammatic draw- 
and she treats it delightfully. Each author | ing and stylization or conventionalism, 


brings out well the value of the work of 
the old master he is presenting, and indi- 
cates its bearing on the science of the day. 
As a supplement—and to some extent a 
corrective—to Sachs’s classical ‘ History of 


Botany,’ the present work must stand on the | 


shelf of every serious botanist. 








The Childhood of Art; or, The Ascent of 
Man: a Sketch of the Vicissitudes of his 
Upward Struggle, based chiefly on the Relics 
of his Artistic Work in Prehistoric Times. 
By H. G. Spearing. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
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the latter, as he truly says, often pre- 
ceding the decay of an art. He also has a 
clear idea of the conditions of life in early 


Egypt, where the strip of cultivated land | 


on each side of the river was protected 
against savage raids by the 
navigable Delta at one end and the 
impassable cataracts at the other, while 
its flanks were covered by trackless and 
waterless deserts. 
by nature for the development of art. 
and had Mr. Spearing begun with this 
part of his subject, we should have had 
less cause of quarrel with him. 

In other respects, however, it is plain 
that there are gaps in Mr. Spearing’s 
information, which does not seem to 
have been always drawn from the most 
trustworthy sources. He may be excused 
for adhering to the obsolete system of 
*sequence-dating ” in earliest Egypt, 
because it is only during the last few 
months that Sir Gaston Maspero, Dr. 


Naville, and others have thoroughly 
exposed the fallacies on which it was 
based. But one would have thought 


that any intelligent traveller in Egypt 


hardly | 


Such a soil was fitted | 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 
Baur (Paul V. C.), Centaurs IN ANCIENT 
ART: THE ARCHAIC PERIOD, 40m. 
Berlin, Curtius 
Though Mr. Baur is an Assistant Professor 
at Yale, the work embodied in this book 
appears, from the Preface, to have been 
mainly done in Berlin; it is a typical 
example of the detailed and laborious com- 
pilation of German scholarship, and is a 
collection of material rather than an illu- 
minating discussion. The form is that of 
a descriptive catalogue of all extant repre- 
sentations of centaurs in archaic art. To 
this catalogue are added but three pages 
of general summary; and the various dis- 
cussions essential to the subject only occur 
incidentally. We find, for example, no 
general discussion of the myths of the 
centaurs, but merely passing references here 
and there. The author concludes that 
the stories about the centaurs “ grew round 


| the art type, and in explanation of it”’ ; 


would have noticed that the art of pottery | 
is still to a great extent in the hands of | 


women. 
patterns on pots not having been used in 
Egypt, they are extremely common both 
on the painted and the incised ware of early 
dynastic times. The early king Narmer, 
moreover, is not now “ identified with 
Menes, the first king of Egypt,’ save by 
those blind guides who were, a few years 
back, equally insistent that it was Aha, 
now shown to be some one else, 
whom the equation should be made. 
Nor were the Sumerians a ~ negroid ” 
people in any sense of the word, the ex- 
pression ‘‘ black-heads *’ once applied to 
them being applicable, teste Mr. King, to 
the Babylonian Semites only. We know of 
no support for Mr. Spearing’s suggestion 
that any Greek statues were merely 
‘stone substitutes for the living victims 
formerly offered to the god,” or that 
‘* Darius, King of Persia, and his successors 
fell before the infant power of freedom.” 
We fancy that the great Macedonian 
before whom Darius’s successor did fall 
would have made short work with Mr. 
Spearing had he talked in his hearing 
about ‘freedom’ in the way he does 
here. 


So far, too, from basket-work | 


with | 


The worst fault, in fact, in Mr. Spearing’s | 


book is the persistent way in which he 
drags in his political opinions in season 
and out of season. “Is there a single 
instance of an artistic race going forth 
to conquer?” he asks, and the reply 


in the negative gives him cause for 
further rhetoric, oblivious of the fact 


that Alexander’s conquest of Asia gave 
rise to a wider extension of a higher 
level of art than the world has ever seen 
before or since. The many illustrations, 
which make the book a perfect picture- 
gallery of primitive art, compare very 
favourably with those in works like 
Herr Grosse’s ‘ Anfiinge der Kunst’ or 
M. Capart’s ‘ Débuts de l’Art Primitif 


en Egypte.’ 





yet he hoids that the centaur was not intro- 
duced into Greece before the geometric 
period, and that it was derived probably from 
the Hittites. This is an opinion difficult 
to maintain in view of Homeric and other 
early references; but these early refer- 
ences, as has repeatedly been pointed out, 
do not imply a body half man, half horse. 
The truth seems to be that here, as in the 
ease of the Sphinx, the Siren, and other 
mixed forms, a type borrowed from the 
East, perhaps for purely decorative purposes 
at first. came to be adopted as the visible 
expression of a previously extant myth. 

There seems to be good evidence for the 
early existence of the centaur type in Meso- 
potamia, but Mr. Baur’s treatment of the 
first item in his list, a Cretan seal published 
by Sir A. J. Evans, is unsatisfactory. Un- 
fortunately, we have only a drawing of this 
seal, not a photograph, and the draughtsman 
seems to have thought the figure was a 
centaur. But it is by no means clear. and 
Sir A. J. Evans calls it ‘‘an animal or 
perhaps a centaur.” In view of this it is 
rash to assert that. “‘ since the centaur on 
this prism-seal is unique in Crete, I consider 
the seal a foreign. probably Babylonian, 
importation.”” The seal is of the usual 
Cretan class. 

The author’s statement that he has not 
found a single monument of the Mycenzan 
period with the representation of a centaur 
requires some modification: on a late 
Mycenzan vase from Enkomi, in the British 


Museuin, is a figure with human head and | 


forelegs, and equine hind-legs, which seems 
to fit the definition. Again, his denial of 
the existence of female centaurs in Greek 
art before the fifth century seems hard to 
maintain, in view of the Medusa with a 
human body and the hind parts of a horse 
attached. which he himself quotes, on a 
Beeotian moulded pithos. 


Shuffrey (L. A.), THe EncGiisH FrrepPiace, 
a History of the Development of the 
Chimney. Chimney-piece, and Fire- 
grate, with their Accessories, from the 
Earliest Times to the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century, 42/ net. Batsford 

It is a question how far it is possible to 
dissociate a single architectural feature from 
the position it occupies in relation to the 
rest of the building and give a correct his- 
torical impression of its development. The 
fireplace was one of the considerable factors 
in the evolution of the English house, but 
it was of less importance than the roof, the 
span of which governed the problem from 
the first. The influence on the fireplace of the 


| roof or ceiling is noticeable right down tothe 
| eighteenth century, though hardly alluded 
| to in the work before us. Latterly there has 
| been a regrettable tendency to consider 
| features apart from their general surround- 
| ings. Many well-planned and _ otherwise 
| beautiful houses are spoilt by dispropor- 
tionate parts, and we find a small hall 
dwarfed by an enormous fireplace, or a 
fine room spoilt by a mean one. This com- 
ment is made in no captious spirit, but 
because it would be a pity if this sumptuous 
volume should foster this tendency. Mr. 
Shuffrey, than whom no one is_ better 
equipped, might have given some data as 
to the size of the rooms in which the ex- 
amples illustrated are placed, and the 
position they occupy. In other respects he 
has written a monograph covering the whole 
field in a thoroughly efficient and practical 
manner. The numerous illustrations are 
admirably chosen ; they consist of 130 collo- 
type plates from Mr. Galsworthy Davie's 
fine photographs, supplemented by copious 
drawings by the author. It is interesting to 
notice that the mantelshelf is a modern addi- 
tion to the fireplace. The author tells us 
that the term ‘“ chimney-piece ”’ was given 
to the tapestry designed to fill the wall- 
space over the fireplace. Not the least 
valuable part of the work is the chapter 
devoted to the fireplace accessories, and it 
will be welcomed by connoisseurs. _ An 
Index is added, which might, however, be 
more complete—e.g., it does not include 
‘*“chimney-piece.”’ The volume is_ hand- 
somely produced, and very light to handle 
in view of its size. 








LANDSCAPE EXHIBITION. 
Irs eighteenth show at 5a, Pall 
Mall East, finds this group of painters 


with but two of its original members still 
contributing, and the general quality of the 
work on the walls emphasizes the excellence 
of the group of artists who in past years 
made the display something of an annual 
event. It cannot be disguised that the 
new-comers—Messrs. A. G. Bell, Joseph 
Farquharson, Lindsay MacArthur, and E. A. 
Walton—fail lamentably to replace the loss 
of men like Aumonier, Mark Fisher, and 
Peppercorn. It is not merely a mild 
deterioration in the character of the ex- 
hibition—it is a veritable débdcle. What 
was hitherto a pleasurable occasion when 
one was always sure of finding healthy aspira- 
tion and a reasonable level of accomplish- 
ment is become an imposition of dullness. 

The three older members of the group— 
Messrs. James Hill, Leslie Thomson, and 
Hughes-Stanton—show the best work, but 
hardly suffice to give flavour to the whole. 
One little landscape by Mr. J. Mill, 
Harlech Castle (35), is almost alone in its 
possession of that touch of strangeness of 
design—in the colour-scheme principally— 
which is necessary to give physiognomy to 
a picture. His flower pieces (37 and 40) 
also show accomplishment, if not quite the 
same inventive quality. Mr. Leslie Thom- 
son’s principal picture, A Dream of the 
Solent (52), suffers from the unnatural 
lightness of the violet tone taken on by 
the ‘‘ Needles” as they appear against a 
sunset sky. Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s work 
has its usual slightly monotonous pleasant- 
ness of colour. He composes at least con- 
sistently in a scale of tones, but the com- 
position wanders somewhat aimlessly, with 
insufficient backbone to give it structure, 
though often with attractive episodes of 
form, particularly when he is occupied with 
his favourite motive of the Dunes of the 
| Pas de Calais. 
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moral lesson to show it—comparatively 
MUSIC DRAMA | unimportant. 
— “Corneille observes [says Miss Jourdain] 
Schumann. ParM. D.Calvocoressi. “Les — that the existence of a world in which spirit 


Ecrits et la Vie anecdotique et pit- 

toresque des Grands Artistes.” (Paris, 

Louis Michaud.) 
Tue story of Robert Schumann’s life is 
well told in this volume On the whole, 
it was a sad one. It was only when he 
had reached the age of manhood that 
he succeeded in overcoming his mother’s 
strong objection to his taking up music as 
a profession. Then came the opposition 
of Wieck to Schumann’s marriage to his 
daughter Clara; but finally, after that 
union, he was happy at home and busy 
composing, until in his forty-third year 
he lost his reason. The failure of his 
opera ‘Genoveva’ undoubtedly preyed 
upon his mind. He never recovered, and 
died three years later in an asylum. M. 
Calvocoressi refers to the ardour with 
which he wrote, also to the fact that 





some of his latest works are now ranked 
among his greatest. Like Wagner, he 
reflected about his art, and put some of 
his thoughts on paper. His biographer 





had little difficulty in selecting passages 
from his writings to show how! 
thoroughly Schumann was convinced of 
the hopelessness of adhering to forms 
which Beethoven in his later days mani- 
festly felt as fetters. In his days of 
weakness Schumann proclaimed Brahms as | 
the opener of new paths, but the latter | 
halted between the old and the new. 
Schumann, had his health not failed, 
would have pressed boldly forward. 
““Ttaly, the Alps, a seascape, a twilight 
in spring, has music never evoked such | 
things for us? But this art could still 
borrow from subjects less vast and more 
precise a definite character, which would be | 


so alluring that one would be stupefied | 
at its expressive power.” 
Thus Schumann, and he adds :— 

‘““A composer told me that when writing 

certain pieces, he had a constant vision of 
a butterfly resting on a leaf floating down 
the stream.’ 
This, indeed, sets us thinking of Debussy 
and Ravel. Again, M. Calvocoressi re- 
minds us that in his ‘ Genoveva’ Schu- 
mann wished closely to follow the action, 
and to substitute for the old style of 
recitation a more expr: », more elastic, 
melodic declamation. 

The author, in referring to the Fantasia, 
Op. 17, speaks of Li-zt’s admiration of 
Schumann’s early works, but curiously 
does not mention that Schumann dedi- 
cated to him that work. He also tells 
us that in the finale of the ‘ Etudes 
Symphoniques ’ there is “le rappel d’un 
théme populaire anglais.’”” Does he refer 
to the principal theme, which vaguely 
recalls ‘ Rule, Britannia’? The opening 
of this theme, anyhow, was borrowed by 
Schumann from Ivanhoe’s Romanze in 
Act III. of Marschner’s ‘ Der Templar und 
die Jiidin.’ 


| poetry ? 
| from this average opinion ? 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sux. Concert, 3.30, Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3. 7. Queen 8 Hall 
Wrp. Da Motta’s Pianoforte Tree Bochencta Hall. 
Tuurs. Royal Philharmonic Sockety 8, ‘Queen’ 8 Hall, 
Sar. Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen’ 8 Hall. 


An Introduction to the French Classical 
Drama. By Eleanor F. Jourdain. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press.) 


Miss JourpAIN’s ‘Introduction to the 
French Classical Drama ’ is a rapid review 
of the work of Corneille, Moliére, and 
Racine from many points of view. It 
displays a wide scholarship, catholic 
interests, and—what is even more rare— 
a philosophic profundity of thought which 
seems constantly turning away from 
questions of erudition in order to search 
out problems of ethics and esthetics. 
Indeed, our principal criticism on the 
book is that too much time is devoted 
to matters of fact—such as the history of 
the «« Commedia dell’ Arte” in France— 
which, however interesting in themselves, 
might be adequately handled by others ; 
while many suggestive and arresting ideas 
are merely thrown out, as it were, in 
passing, and abandoned with very in- 
sufficient explanation or justification. It 
must, however, be observed that Miss 
Jourdain says in her Preface: ‘ This 
introductory essay does not attempt to 
do more than suggest lines of investiga- 
tion and reading, and therefore the illus- 
trations given are not exhaustive.” We 
may then hope that she will soon provide 
a further work on this subject which shall 
elaborate some of the interesting ques- 
tions here touched on. 

A great part of the book, as we have 
| said, is devoted to the discussion of 
ethical problems : What was the average 
opinion of the seventeenth century in 
France concerning the moral value of 
How far did Corneille differ 
These are 
interesting questions, and we should like 
to add to them the further one: What 
is the average opinion of the twentieth 
century ? In the seventeenth century the 
importance of didacticism in literature was 
held to be vital. ‘“‘ Ces pernicieux ex- 
emples,” says Chapelain, “* ....s’écartent 


du but de la poésie, qui veut étre utile : ce | 


nest pas que cette utilité ne se puisse 
produire par de mauvaises meeurs, il 
faut qu’d la fin elles soient punies, et 
non récompensées.”” Here Chapelain dis- 
tinctly lays down that the aim of poetry 
is to teach a moral lesson; and further 
that this can only be accomplished by the 
use of Poetic Justice. There is no doubt 
that Corneille subscribed to the first, at 
any rate, of these views, but, as Miss 
Jourdain says, “‘ he saw the larger issues 
in the development of a Christian, moral, 
philosophic idea in drama, while his 
critics had become entzngled in the effort 
to reduce everything to rule.’ That is 
to say, he realized that Poetic Justice— 
the reward of the good and the punish- 
ment of the wicked—was not always 
necessary to morality. What is necessary, 
he might have said, was to make it clear 
who were good and who were wicked ; 


' the material results to themselves of their 
actions were—and it might be a good ! 





is reality, and the knowledge of that world 
on the part of characters in the drama, must 
strangely modify the idea of conflict, and 
at the same time enlarge it....The scale 
of feeling in Cornelian tragedy is set in a 
different key from that of the pagan world, 
and the whole morale of his plays depends 
on the existence of righteousness as a moral 
ideal, and on that of a world of spirit by 
whose laws men may be governed even in 
the strange conditions in which evil bears 
a part, that is, in this present world....A 
new element, that of spiritual reward or 
failure, has entered into the problem of 
tragic conflict.” 


Polyeucte, of course, is the prototype 
of the hero whose material reward is 
death, and whose triumph is nevertheless 
the triumph of the good. Whether this 
view is necessarily a Christian one only 
might be disputed. The beauties of self- 
sacrifice, the “existence of righteousness 
as a moral ideal,”’ are surely not altogether 
absent from the works of those pagans 
who painted the renunciation of Alcestis 
and the devotion of Antigone. But this is 
just one of the passages in which we feel 
that Miss Jourdain has not allowed herself 
sufficient scope for the expression of her 
idea. Corneille, she says, “‘does not 
make the mistake of attempting to place 
problems on the stage which can only be 
resolved by the idea of a future life in 
which earthly wrongs may be put right 
and earthly omissions rectified.’ But 
is not the idea of heavenly justice part 
of Polyeucte’s victory? And if it is 
true that it is largely a spiritual victory 
without any thought of future reward, 
surely this is equally true in ‘ King Lear,’ 
which is condemned for “want of dra- 
matic significance,’ because it contains a 
problem *‘ which can only be resolved by 
the idea of a future life.” To us it seems 
that we here touch on an attitude towards 
goodness which, common enough to-day, 
has been strangely anticipated by the 
genius of Shakespeare. Garrick, typical 
man of the eighteenth century, must 
have his triumph for Lear and Cordelia— 
his Poetic Justice; we of the twentieth 
century do not need this material, physical 
victory. Cordelia hanged in her prison is 
as transcendent a conqueror as Polyeucte 
in his martyrdom ; her ignorance of Chris- 
tianity and of that heaven which awaits 
her robs her of nothing—she is secure 
in that virtue which is indeed its own 
reward. 

Everything that Miss Jourdain says 
about Racine is interesting, and it is 
delightful to find another English critic 
who understands and interprets to the 
reluctant ears of her compatriots the 
beauties of this fine writer. She wisely 
begins by suggesting that we should not 
ask whether Racine has produced great 
drama or great poetry, but whether he 
does not give us a great poetical drama— 

‘a genre that has its own character of 
beauty and strength, and in which he is 
supreme.” The analysis of his claims to 
greatness which follows should be read 
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by every one who wishes to admire Racine, 
but does not know how to lay hold of him: 
we would particularly commend to the 
attention of such a one the excellent 
remarks on the effects of the poet’s limita- 
tions on his art: ** In Racine’s hands the 
restraints intensify the effect of the feeling 
he expresses. So Shakespeare in some 
of his most passionate moments had 
recourse to a highly artificial and com- 
plicated verse-form, the sonnet.’” These 
passages, together with an admirable 
chapter on Racine’s dramatic background 
—a chapter it is a pleasure to read, if only 
on account of the splendid lines which 
illustrate it—should surely do much to 
convince English readers of Racine’s 
power and beauty. 

Of the three writers dealt with, Moliére 
is perhaps the one with regard to whom 
Miss Jourdain is least illuminating. though 
she has much to say that will be new 
and suggestive to most of her readers. 
But the whole book should certainly be 
read and pondered by students of seven- 
teenth-century drama, for they will find 
on nearly every page something to arouse 
their interest and demand their con- 
sideration. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Shakespearian Addresses delivered at the 


Arts Club, Manchester, 1886-1912, 
edited by Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, 10/6 
net. Sherratt & Hughes 


As a record of Manchester’s interest in 
Shakespeare these addresses have their 
value, but the greater part of them are too 
brief to offer any substantial addition to the 
subject, especially when they are printed 
from newspaper reports. We find, for 
instance, less than three pages on ‘ Theatre 
Managers and Shakespeare’; less than four 
on ‘Shakespeare and the Greek Drama’ ; 
less than five on ‘ Shakespeare’s Jesters’ ; 
and just over two on ‘The Supernatural 
Element in Shakespeare’! Mr. P. S. 
Minor on ‘ Shakespeare’s Law and Lawyers ’ 
and Col. Fishwick on ‘ Shakespeare’s Lon- 
don’ are better equipped, but Sir Edward 
Russell on his Religion has produced by 
far the best essay. Mr. Alfred Darbyshire’s 
notice of ‘The Calvert Revivals at the 
Manchester Prince’s Theatre’ has a special 
value, but he is unnecessarily wordy, like 
many of his colleagues. 


Shakespeare, MrasurE ror Mrasore, edited 
by Edgar C. Morris; and THe Two 
GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. edited by 
Martin W. Sampson, Tudor Edition, 
1/ each. Macmillan 

Two more specimens of the little American 

edition we have frequently noticed. Prof. 
Morris hardly satisfies us in his interpretation 
of a particularly difficult play. We are 
glad to see that Prof. Sampson does not 
hesitate to point out the serious flaw in the 
plot of ‘ The Two Gentlemen,’ a piece of the 
poet’s early days, abounding in verbal beauty, 
but weak in psychology. 

Shakespeare, THe Tracepy or Kine 
RrcuHarD II., edited by Ivor B. John, 
Arden Edition, 2/6 net. Methuen 

An excellent edition. Mr. John refers 
to his Introduction to ‘ King John’ in this 
series for the date of ‘ Richard II.,’ the two 
plays being closely connected. As regards 
sources, he gives a judicious summary of 
what can be made out concerning an “ Ur- 

Richard.””’ The only point we wish for 





light on is the question of interdependence 
between the play and Daniel’s ‘ First Four 
Books of the Civil Wars between the Houses 
of Laneaster and York,’ two editions of 
which appeared in 1595. The analysis of 
Richard’s character, a study which seems 
crude beside the finished ‘ Hamlet.’ is 
well Gone, and due stress is laid on that 
excessive imagery which makes even minor 
characters into sententious philosophers 
Even in this early work Shakespeare has that 
extraordinary compression of style which 
strains language frequently in the later 
plays. 

The notes are thorough, and we wish that 
a page of index had been devoted to them. 
Among the textual variants it 
have been noted that the First Folio (e.g. 
p. 13 twice, and p. 101) substitutes ‘““Heaven”’ 
for God. a characteristic alteration of the 
period. Perhaps the Biblical references on 
p- 102 seemed too obvious to be added, 
but we should have been glad to see them. 
A reference to ‘leopards,’ followed by 
“his”? instead of their spots (I. i. 175), is 
probably due to the familiar text, Jeremiah 
xiii. 23. Illustrations of the life or usage of 
the day are always interesting, such as the 
pronunciation implied in “ Cicester.”” We 
should add, then, that a ‘‘ Jack o’ the clock ” 
was formerly visible at St. Dunstan’s Church 
in the Strand, and that modern research has 
discovered payments to ‘‘ Mr. Shakespeare ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Richard Burbage ” for an “* imprese ”’ 
such as that mentioned in III. i. 25 (‘ The 
Shakspere Allusion-Book,’ i. 234). There is 
a sensible note on old Gaunt’s pun on his 
name (IT. i. 74), but we think it would have 
been well to add evidence that Greek drama 
(Sophocles, ‘ Ajax,’ 430-31) did not disdain 
similar points. Man as a microcosm is the 
more likely sense in V. v. 9 in view of ‘ Lear,’ 
IIT. i. 10. Here and elsewhere references 
to the other plays supply illustrations 
familiar, perhaps, to the expert, but certainly 
not to the average reader. 








SEVEN BLACKFRIARS DOCUMENTS 
ONLY. 

THE questions involved in Prof. Feuille- 
rat's case concern simply seven Blackfriars 
documents that he published out of the 
entire series of approximately a hundred 
dealt with by me in my chapters on the 
Blackfriars theatre and buildings. 
sults show, as I pointed out on November 
23rd, that he did not find some of the 
principal ones on that subject, even out of 
the fifty-odd in the Loseley MSS. The 
statement of his publisher. Prof. Bang, of 
November 30th, with announcement of 
two books by him from the Loseley MSS. 
and elsewhere on other subjects (only a 
fraction of the Loseley collection proper), 
has nothing to do with the case. The pub- 
lisher might, however, with propriety and 
correctness have contributed the 
pertinent facts on these seven documents : 
that he had not printed them in the ‘ Revels ’ 
book of 1908, nor in the sheets of the 


should | 


| and particularly for his Jahrbuch 
| of 1912. 


His re- | 


simple | 


1908, the other two clearly after that pub- 
lication. ‘These three, we now find, he first 
referred to and announced in the ‘ Lyly ” 
book, 1909-10, and accordingly published 
‘“sous peu’”’ in a volume of ‘ Mélanges 
Littéraires,’ issued by the Faculty of Letters 
of the University of Clermont-Ferrand 
(1910), a volume unknown to all biblio- 
graphies, and not recorded even in Biblio- 
graphie de la France up to the present 
week. Probably no other readers of The 
Atheneum have seen his ‘ Mélanges’ pub- 
lication, or we should have heard from it. 
Immediately upon locating it a few days 
ago, I telegraphed to France for a copy, 
and have also asked the British Museum 
to procure one. He can no longer escape 
some sort of creditfor it. He published it in 
1910 (or in the early part of 1911). Butsince 
the autumn of 1911 up to the present (once 
in The Daily Chronicle, once in the Jahrbuch, 
and twice recently in The Atheneum) he 
has silently repudiated its existence, even 
against my challenge of his statements on 
November 23rd. We shall see why. It 
more than proves the conclusions I drew 
from other sources on that date, before I 
knew of its existence. It shows exactly 
what he knew of the Blackfriars prior to 
the autumn of 1911, when he came to me. 
Mention of it, therefore, would have been 
fatal to his attempt to represent me as in 
his debt. He evidently counted on its 
obscurity. Let us look at it. 

Concerning the Blackfriars documents 
known to him up to 1911, he says in the 
‘Mélanges Littéraires’ (p. 268), ‘‘ J’ai eu, 
en effet, la chance de découvrir dans la 
collection de feu W. M. More Molyneux, 
de Loseley Hall (Surrey), trois documents 
éminemment suggestifs.”” Then he enu 
merates them: (1) the Farrant lease, which 
he does not print; (2) Leicester’s letter, 
printed in full; (3) Ann Farrant’s petition, 
printed in full, which he was unable to 
date (see also Calendar, Hist. MSS. Com., 
Report VII.). That is all—‘‘trois docu- 
ments éminemment suggestifs >! There are 
eight pages of interpretation, which he later 
translated in part into English and partly 
reworked for his Chronicle article in 1911, 
article 
Suppressing all mention of 
the ‘ Mélanges’ publication, the Jahrbuch 
article prints the three documents used in 
the ‘ Mélanges,’ with four others, all as 
*“now published for the first time.” Its 
eleven pages of narrative substantially 
reproduce the eight pages of the ‘ Mélanges,’ 
either by translation or reworking, the new 
matter from the four added documents 
being woven in. When he said on Novem- 
ber 9th that he had written the “ history ”’ 
of this theatre twice, he omitted mention 
of this first attempt for his own peculiar 
purposes. To write the “history’”’ of the 
same theatre once a year for three successive 
years, and then to attempt to suppress the 
first effort, is, under the circumstances, 
‘“éminemment suggestif,” both scholastic- 


| ally and strategically. 


* Loseley * book in August, 1911, and that he | 


had no knowledge that Prof. Feuillerat 
had them in 1906. 

Prof. Feuillerat refuses by his silence to 
defend his positions by evidence—which 
requires space. I have therefore been com- 
pelled to get his published evidence, which 
changes the aspects of the case, and turns 
the question of obligations right about. 
After a long search and through the help of 
friends, I have been able to discover that 
he had just three Blackfriars documents 
prior to the autumn of 1911. One of these 
he may have found in going through the 
lease-ledger before publishing certain notes 
from that ledger in the ‘ Revels’ book of 


Now let me summarize his case :— 


1. His representation of November 9th, 


| through a series of six paragraphs, that he 


had in 1906 these seven documents which 
he printed in the Jahrbuch (in which he is 
believed by Prof. Bang on November 30th), 
is contradicted by the fact that he omitted 
them from the ‘ Revels’ book of 1908, the 
‘Lyly’ book of 1910, and the ‘ Loseley ’ 
book of 1911 (not yet issued), and is finally 
disproved by the ‘ Mélanges’ article, con- 
taining his entire stock of three in 1910 to 
1911. 


2 His statement 
cerning the seven in question, 


of November 9th con- 
that he 


announced ‘those important documents ”’ 
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in his work on Lyly, is disproved by the 
announcement itself (p. 103). All that he 
there said on the Blackfriars—I must again 
emphasize—was :— 

‘Ce théatre n’était pas celui que Burbage devait 
édifier en 1597. Mais il devait s'élever sur le méme 
emplacement, ainsi que semblent le prowver certains 
documents que je me propose de publier sous peu.” 
(Italics mine.) 

Instead of seven, the documents there 
announced were the three which he did 
accordingly publish “sous peu”’ in 
‘;Mélanges’ article in 1910(—11). The ‘ Lyly’ 
announcement is almost repeated on p. 275 
of the ‘ Mélanges,’ showing more definitely 
what documents he had in mind then, thus : 

“(ar le théatre......s’élevait 4 lendroit méme ou 
Burvadge devait, plus tard, fonder le sien, ainsi que 


le prouve une simple comparaison entre le bail 
More-Farrant et l’acte de vente More- Burbadge.” 


3. His suggestion of November 9th that 
I learned, or that I or any one else could 
have learnt, from that ‘ Lyly ’ announcement 
where or what the documents were that he 
there mentions, is disproved by the announce- 
ment itself. His peculiar position is empha- 
sized by the fact that he referred cn the 9th 
only to the ‘ Lyly’ announcement as covering 
these seven documents, and deliberately 
withheld all mention of the ‘ Mélanges’ 
article containing the three actually meant 
by that announcement. There would have 
been some point (but not to his purpose) 
in referring to the ‘ Mélanges’ article, for 
it actually tells that those three documents 
are in the Loseley MSS., as above quoted. 


4, His charge that I ‘“‘ reproduced” 
those documents from his Jahrbuch article 
is disproved by the publications themselves, 
and by the fact that my book and that 
article were in the printers’ hands at the 
same time. 


5. His grave charge that he told me where 
the documents were to be found 
proved by the facts of the conversation 
clearly set forth by me on November 23rd, 
every one of which I wish here to emphasize, 
and no one of which he specifically denies. 
And now his own evidence substantiates 
me. 
minds of readers ‘‘ those important docu- 


ments” of the ‘ Lyly’ announcement with | 
the ‘‘ discovery ’’ which he claims to have | 


told me “ confidentially ’’ about—and these 
now turn out to be the three then published 
in the ‘ Mélanges’ article. Thanks for his 
testimony! It settles the whole case, and 
ends any further “ maintaining ’’ by declara- 
tion against the facts. It shows that he 
knew just these published three when he 
came to me. They are, moreover, as we 
have seen, the only ones he found (“ by 
chance,” as he told me) while working on his 
Life of Lyly. When he was so secret as 
to suppress from me and the English reading 
public all mention of his ‘ Mélanges ’ article, 
which actually told where the documents 
were, one knows how to measure h's story 
of “ confidentially ’’ telling me alone where 
the originals were. The only confidence 
he gave me was the statement, after I told 
him m se to go through the Loseley 
MSS. for additional materials, that there 
was not much in them on the Blackfriars. 
In the light of events it grows clear why he 
does not at any time state the simple fact 
that he published all the Blackfriars docu- 
ments he knew of in the ‘ Mélanges’ of 
1910, and there stated where they were to 
be found, and why he has preferred instead 
to claim that he told me “ confidentially ” 
of their “‘ existence ”’ a year later. 

I am under deep obligations to Prof. 
Feuillerat’s own evidence. Combined with 
the facts I have before related, it removes 


the | 


is dis- | 


On November 9th he identified to the | 


forever his one great charge, the only thing 
that ever led me to reply to his attack. 


6. After publishing the ‘ Mélanges’ ar- 
ticle, he was not in London until the summer 
of 1911, when we saw each other almost 
daily at the British Museum up to about 
the time of the conversation there on the 
Blackfriars. Very likely after that time 
he worked at the Record Office, where the 
Loseley MSS. are kept, until the day of 
leaving that he states. Certainly he knew 
from me that there was much more to be 
found on the theatre than he already had. 
From his own evidence above, it must have 
been in this interval that he found four 
more documents, making his total of seven, 





with which he left his brief excursus on the | 


Blackfriars incomplete. Then he published 
a newspaper article in anticipation of my 
results, which I immediately answered in 
The Daily Chronicle of December 25th, 1911, 
where I announced that I was publishing the 
entire series of records. A brief word in 
his articls would have squared all—ithat he 
had previously published three, had recently 
found four more, and was aware that J 
purposed to publish the complete series. 
Instead, he suppressed information of his 
‘Mélanges’ article, denied recognition to 
the university that published it, and repre- 
sented himself as having sole information 
on the subject. And now he asks me to give 
scholastic recognition to such work, even 
to the newspaper article that withheld these 
courtesies. But, mirabile dictu, he does 
not ask nor claim recognition for his ‘ Mé- 
langes’ article. Yes, this is much more 
than a question of priority. It is a question 
of square dealing, which means something 
more than the outward show of “ scrupu- 
losity’’ and “scholarly etiquette.” No 
scholar needs to be told why, in a permanent 
book representing my own labours, I did 
not perpetuate such noblesse oblige, but 
left him instead to the silent judgment of 
future students. 


7. Since I do not owe a single item of these 
documents to him, it does not in the least 
concern his affairs how or through whom 
or when I got my information. He prefers 
to place his own interpretation upon a part 
of a sentence which, when read entire in the 
text, is reasonably clear to any historian 
familiar with extensive research. It is a 
simple and emphatic fact that I did have 
information of them, as there indicated, 
prior to 1908, and told him something of 
them and others in 1911. The date of 
personally inspecting the Loseley MSS. 
has nothing to do with that fact. I carried 
out my plans precisely as I told him I should. 
My discoveries are absolutely independent 
of his, as now amply proved by both my 
evidence and his. 

Further, I may just add that in 1908, and 
again in the early part of 1911, thinking I 
might then shape some of my work to finish 
up the Loseley MSS., I talked over the 
matter briefly with one of the Record 
Office officials, Mr. M. 8. Giuseppi, present 
Superintendent of the Search Department, 
who, even in the midst of his many duties, 
remembers something of the circumstance, 
and who kindly allows me to refer to him. 
In August, 1911, I talked with my publisher 
| on the question of finishing up this field 
and presenting the history of the first Black- 
friars on the basis of the whole series of 
records. Then, a few weeks later, Prof. 
Feuillerat came to me, and I gave him the 
information and my purposes of publication 
already related. Whereupon, according to 
his own evidence, he made an incomplete 
search, resulting in finding four more docu- 
ments, and proceeded to publish as sole 
: possessor of information on the subject. 











The central point in this whole matter 
lies in his charge that he told me where the 
documents were, and in the various positions 
used in support of it, wrongly representing 
me as in his debt, all of which is contrary 
to fact, and is, I submit, disproved by the 
evidence. CHARLES WILLIAM WALLACE. 


*,* Here we feel obliged to close this 
controversy, leaving our readers to form 
their own judgment as to the case from the 
correspondence and the words bearing on it 
in our review of November 2nd. We note 
that Prof. Wallace has already occupied three 
times as much space as Prof. Feuillerat, and 
that the latter scholar has informed us of 
his wish to reply fully to the further points 
raised. ; 








Bramatic Gossip. 


THE Fores have had imitators; they 
now have rivals in the company presenting 
‘Nicely, Thanks,’ at the Strand Theatre. 
Each one taking part is animated through- 
out with the idea of pleasing, and they 
have the necessary voices and skill in dancing, 
nor can it be said, after Mr. Wolseley Charles 
has been at the piano, that talent of a 
high order is lacking. One word of caution : 
those who laugh most heartily and freely 
during the performance may yet adversely 
criticize jokes and burlesques afterwards 
on the score of want of good taste. A little 
more care in selection would increase the 
pleasure of the afternoon. 


‘WRITTEN IN RED,’ a detective drama 
produced at the Court last week, makes the 
appeal usually associated with the cheap 
novelette, though we doubt if Mr. F. M. 
Douglas would have dared to be guilty of 
the anomalies it contains had the piece to 
reach the public through the medium of 
cold print. Mr. Livesey, in spite of being 
made to act throughout in a manner 
contrary to his supposed capability for 
subtle villainy, looked and played his part 
of a cold-blooded poisoner in a manner 
that retained interest in the piece whenever 
he was on the stage, and Mr. Charles Vane 
was convincing as a victim to morphio- 
mania. Of the other principals it is un- 
necessary to say who managed to be most 
platitudmous and stagey. 


MonpDAy NIGHT’S performance of ‘ The 
Tide* at the Queen’s Theatre showed 
that drastic alterations had been made in 
the play. Along with considerable other 
abridgment, the entire omission of the 
fourth act spares us much crude and 
superfluous melodrama. The general effect 
is that the story as a whole has been knit 
together and rendered more coherent, but 
we find little reason to modify our original 
opinion of it. The salient features of the 
plot remain for the most part unchanged, 
and while condensation has produced a 
stronger dramatic effect, the impression 
of artifice remains with us throughout, and 
the abrupt and irrelevant climax leaves us 
as dissatisfied and unconvinced as formerly. 

The play is now preceded by a curtain- 
raiser, in which two performers and a grand 
piano merely suggest a variety entertain- 
ment which is better done in many another 
place. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. —J. E. P—J. R.—V. A. R.— 
Received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to = to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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Two Publications from the Office of 


THE Gardeners’ Chronicle 


THE LEADING HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL 
IN THE WORLD. 


The Calendar of . 


Garden Operations 








The Best Handbook for . . . . . . 
AMATEUR GARDENERS. . 
New Edition.—Sixpence. Post free 8d. 


A Catalogue of .. 





Books on Gardening 





At all Prices from 6d. to £5 


This Catalogue will be sent post free 
on receipt of postcard. 


41, WELLINGTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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”——BRADSHAW'S 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published Monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


— Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &c. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS. GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—(continued), 
ABBOTSHOLME,—ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. _ FOLKESTONE.—ST. STEPHEN’S, EARLS AVENUE. 
Pioneer School of-New Education Movement. Small Home School for young children. 
BANSTEAD.—ROSE HILL SCHOOL. | LEE.—BURNT ASH HILL, near BLACKHEATH, 


Modern High School for Girls, Education on modern lines. Pre- 
paration for all Exams. 


LEIGH-ON-SEA.—MONTREAL. 


Prep. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 25 acres. 
BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 


i) i ial Life, and Engineering. Fees from 

- > Saea ee * a . Entire charge taken of children. German and French taught. 

BEXHILI. " ‘ conversationally. 
eT ene. ' SEASCALE.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
High-class Prep. Splendid premises and grounds. 
Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. Houses 

BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 630. 

Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 53/. 

: DUAL SCHOOLS. 
BOGNOR.—HOLYROOD HOUSE. 

DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Preparatory. Special care given to French and German. 


BRIGHTON.—XAVERIAN COLLEGE. 


Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50/. 





Preparation for London Matric. or Commercial Examinations. Fees 50/. SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 

BRIGHTON.—SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 

Preparation for Professional or Commercial Life. Fees 30 gns. Thorough English education combined with languages. Fees from 50. 

DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 

Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 500. ” vane 
BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT S L. 
EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. pete rip ag ; ee 
: ‘ Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 
Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. Playing ground, 5 acres. etuuisins: etna end Gesesen 
Fees 100 gns. 4 8 F 

EASTBOURNE.—ST. CHRISTOPHER'S. DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 

: ‘ Founded by H.I.M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. Home 
es os -class > cme School for the Public Schools. Fine premises and educational establishment of the highest class 
grounds. " 

ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. DRESDEN. —19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 

Sound education at moderate fees. 39/. a year. a Finishing School. Modern house, large grounds. Fees 

FOLKESTONE. —FELTONFLEET. GODESBERG, near BONN.—VILLA JOLANDA. 
re aod part of Folkestone. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. Finishing School. All home comforts. Languages, music, painting, &c. 

_ Fees from 6(/. 
oe —PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETTE. 
ell Aeros of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 42/. Special facilities for languages, music, art, &c. Fees from 70 gns. 
tase ma sacar COLLEGE. VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 
“Boys Bolteding School with special attention given to Foreigners. On the Lake of Geneva. Agreeable family life. All educational 
‘ advantages. Fees 70/. 

PANGBOURNE. —CLAYESMORE. eats 
‘One ofthe pidneer schools of reformed methods of modern education.” VEVEY-LA-TOUR.—JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Beautiful prenfines and geyutds. Thorough education in French and other Languages. 

RAMSGATE. —sT- LAWRENCE COLLEGE. TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 


= ee Dati ig School. ; Fine premises, grounds of 160 acres, |, RIOULTURAL COLLEGE, ASFATRIA, CUMBERLAND. 
’ . First-class College for acquiring knowledge of agriculture in all its 
Soptrorr. =-MODERN SCHOOL. - various icensbex Beautifal premises. 
| Classics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gns. 
bashes it becy ¢ EYPE.—Near BRIDPORT, DORSET. 
EASTBOURNE. —B ERESFORD HOUSE. Pupils prepared for Universities, Army, and Civil Service. 
High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 7 . 
tek i development and,domestic.training. MANCHESTER. —254, OXFORD ROAD. 
yt Pennington’s, University Tutors. 


oo aa yy a agmenrgs NORTH QUEENSFERRY, FIFE.—ST. MARGARET. 


*<PrivateySchool of Cookery, Hosaqkeoping, and all Domestic Arts. : 
ee is and Certificates awarded Few Boys prepared for the Public Schools. 


unications | should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
+ FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCISat Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Lrp., Edinburgh.—Saturday, January 4, 1915. 
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